The Met’s Westminster witch hunt Alistair Jackson / We’re all pansexual now Jenny McCartney 
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Allies, not friends 



I t would be hard to dream up a more 
absurd piece of political satire than an 
agency of the British government called 
Just Solutions International winning a con- 
tract to train prison officers in a country 
that has executed 175 people in the past 
year, many of them in public beheadings for 
offences such as sorcery, witchcraft, adul- 
tery and political activism. That it sought 
this contract in the first place is a sign of the 
great void at the heart of our foreign policy. 

This week, the Justice Secretary, Michael 
Gove, pulled out of the deal with Saudi Ara- 
bia — thereby attracting the ire of the For- 
eign Secretary, Philip Hammond, who called 
him ‘naive’ for doing so. That is a word better 
applied to Mr Hammond. A Saudi Supreme 
Court ruling dating from February decrees 
that judges may pass down the death sen- 
tence even if an offence has not been proved 
beyond reasonable doubt. How could Ham- 
mond lecture other countries on human 
rights if Britain were to collude with this 
medieval penal system? 

Saudi Arabia is no friend of Britain. The 
country not only encourages but exports the 
Islamic extremism we are having to confront 
at home and abroad. That said, no govern- 
ment can divorce itself from history, and 
our policy in the region must be based on 
a hard-headed assessment of the available 
options. Although Michael Gove is quite 
right to refuse to co-operate with the Saudi 
penal system, it is equally right that the gov- 
ernment should continue to co-operate with 
the country because of our mutual defence 
interests. The country may not be a friend 
of Britain’s, but it is an ally. For all its faults, 
Saudi Arabia is not an aggressive, expansion- 
ist nation. Surrounded by more belligerent 
regimes, it is an important counterbalance 
against the growing aggression of Iran. 



Charles Moore, in the second volume of 
his superb biography of Margaret Thatch- 
er, describes how keen Thatcher was to sell 
aircraft to the Saudi air force. This makes 
sense: arms sales are the iron of diplomacy, 
and nations ought to co-operate with their 
allies. The Saudis would not use RAF Tor- 
nados to oppress their own people — they 
have the justice system for that. This is where 
we should draw the line: if they are going to 
behead Shiite protesters, they do not need to 
do so with British steel. 

An absolutist moral stance on foreign 
policy is impossible to achieve, as the late 
Robin Cook quickly discovered with his 
disastrous ‘ethical foreign policy’. When a 

It is arrogance to think we can 
impose democracy in countries 
that have never known it 

dictator declares war on his own people, is 
the moral response to invade, remove him 
and try to rebuild the state as a democracy; 
to arm and assist rebels who are seeking to 
overthrow him; or to keep out of it altogeth- 
er? In the past decade and a half we have 
tried all of these approaches, in Iraq, Libya 
and Syria — and as we have seen, there is 
no right answer. Sweeping out a dictator too 
often hands power to fundamentalists. 

It is naive to think that we can remake 
countries in our own image. We might, 
through sanction or influence, win some bat- 
tles over human rights, but it is arrogance 
to think we can impose democracy in coun- 
tries that have never known it. A great error 
was made during the War on Terror when it 
was assumed that history was moving our 
way and that, with a nudge, the Arab world 
would embrace western-style democracy. As 
we have seen in Iraq and Libya, the momen- 



tum is with Islamists, who stand ready to fill 
any power vacuum. 

Next week, we will witness a spectacle 
which is almost more embarrassing than any 
contract with Saudi Arabia. To compound 
the horror, it is one in which the Queen has 
been commandeered to play a role. The 
Chinese President Xi Jinping will be given 
a state banquet at Buckingham Palace and 
invited to Parliament. According to those 
with knowledge of the arrangements, the 
visit is likely to resemble the reception of 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India. 

Would such hospitality be afforded to 
the leader of a communist superpower if 
our government were not so hungry for Chi- 
nese cash to fund George Osborne’s pet pro- 
jects? It is worth noting that even the Saudis 
were being groomed for possible investment 
in the disastrous Hinkley Point C nuclear 
power project. When Xi visited the Unit- 
ed States, the Obama administration made 
sure that he was confronted with difficult 
questions — not just about human rights, 
but about the regular cyber-attacks made 
by Chinese hackers on western companies. 
Osborne has a different agenda: to present 
Britain as China’s most sycophantic friend. 
In his mind this advances British interests, 
because he thinks money will flow. 

An ethical foreign policy always was pie 
in the sky, but it is unedifying to see our 
diplomats turned into salesmen, and for- 
eign policy effectively auctioned off to the 
highest bidder. Our relationship with China 
has become a fawning one, completely at 
odds with the lectures on human rights that 
we give to other, less economically powerful 
dictator states. If Michael Gove has this week 
demonstrated a more questioning attitude to 
our relations with unsavoury regimes, that is 
much to be welcomed. 
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Leader of a revolution, p20 





Sixteenth- century rock stars, p38 
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In the past gender-bending was a 
means of defying labels; today, it 
more often seems like a way 
of acquiring them 

Jenny McCartney^ p20 

When Thatcher visited the USSR 
in 1987 she was greeted by huge 
crowds and interviewed on Soviet 
television with sensational effect 

Philip Hensher, pj6 
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But what did you expect? 
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And used predictive text 
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PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 




Home 

T WO groups were launched, one in favour 
of remaining in the European Union 
and the other in favour of leaving. Vote 
Leave drew support from Conservatives 
for Britain, from Labour Leave and from 
Business for Britain. Lord Rose, chairman of 
the new group Britain Stronger in Europe, 
said: ‘To claim that the patriotic course for 
Britain is to retreat, withdraw and become 
inward-looking is to misunderstand who 
we are as a nation.’ The Metropolitan 
Police withdrew officers stationed outside 
the Ecuadorean embassy in London 
where Julian Assange sought refuge in 
2012, a watch that had cost £12.6 million. 
Marlon James from Jamaica won the Man 
Booker Prize for A Brief History of Seven 
Killings, based on an attempt to assassinate 
Bob Marley in the 1970s. 

J ohn McDonnell, the shadow chancellor, 
infuriated some Labour MPs by reversing 
the party’s policy of supporting the 
government’s fiscal charter, which purports 
to prevent future administrations from 
maintaining a budget deficit. The meeting 
at which the U-turn was announced was 
characterised by Ben Bradshaw MP as ‘a 
total fucking shambles’. Tom Watson, the 
deputy leader of the Labour party, told the 
Commons that he would not apologise for 
demanding that police investigate sex abuse 
claims against the late Lord Brittan, who 
died in January without being told by police 
that there was no case for him to answer over 
an alleged rape in 1967. Because of an urgent 
engagement to eat fish and chips in a pub 
in Fort William, Jeremy Corbyn, the leader 



of the Labour party, missed a meeting of 
the Privy Council and was found still not to 
have been appointed one of its 650 members. 
Lord Howe of Aberavon, who as Geoffrey 
Howe served as chancellor from 1979 to 1983 
and as foreign secretary from 1983 to 1989, 
before helping, with a resignation speech 
in 1990, to precipitate the fall of Margaret 
Thatcher, died, aged 88. 

T he annual rate of inflation, measured 
by the Consumer Prices Index, fell 
to minus 0.1 per cent in September, from 
zero in August; as measured by the Retail 
Prices Index, it fell to 0.8 per cent from 1.1. 
Unemployment fell to a seven-year low of 
5.4 per cent. The blast furnace at the Redcar 
steelworks was shut down because no 
offer to buy the works had been received. 
Pauline Cafferkey, who had recovered from 
Ebola caught last year in Sierra Leone, 
suffered a relapse. When six blocks of flats 
at Red Road, Glasgow, were blown up 
by demolition men, two blocks remained 
partially intact. 

Abroad 

T WO bombs killed at least 97 outside the 
main railway station in Ankara during a 
rally calling for an end to violence between 
Turkish government forces and the militant 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK). Ahmet 
Davutoglu, the Turkish Prime Minister, said 
that the Islamic State was the prime suspect; 
some blamed the Kurds, others blamed a 
group they call the ‘deep state’. SAB Miller 
accepted a takeover offer from a rival 
brewer, Anheuser-Busch InBev; together 
they will sell a third of the world’s beer. 



R ussia said that its aircraft had carried 
out more than 60 missions over Syria in 
24 hours, and that Islamic State was its main 
target. President Vladimir Putin of Russia 
said on television that without Moscow’s 
support for President Bashar al- Assad, 
‘terrorist groups’ might overrun Syria. 
America and Britain had accused Russia 
of attacking mainly ‘moderate’ anti- Assad 
groups. America parachuted 45 tons of small 
arms, ammunition and grenades by night 
in Hassakeh province, for rebels fighting 
the Islamic State in north-eastern Syria. 

The Dutch Safety Board concluded that 
the Malaysia Airlines Flight MH17 broke 
up over Ukraine in 2014, killing all 298 on 
board, because it had been hit by a Russian- 
made Buk missile. Oppah Muchinguri, the 
environment minister of Zimbabwe, said 
that Walter Palmer, the American dentist 
who shot dead a lion called Cecil with a bow 
and arrow in July, committed no crime as his 
permits were in order. 

T roops were sent to aid police in 
some parts of Jerusalem after two 
people were killed and 16 wounded when 
two assailants opened fire and stabbed 
passengers on a bus; in a fortnight, stabbings 
by Palestinians have left dozens of Israelis 
dead and wounded, and at least 187 
Palestinians have been killed. Jiang Jiemin, 
the former head of China’s biggest oil 
company, was jailed for 16 years on charges 
of bribery. Seoul was overwhelmed by a 
smell of vomit from the nuts fallen from its 
114,000 gingko trees. Reg Foggerdy, aged 62, 
lost for six days in the Australian outback 
while pursuing a camel, survived without 
water by eating ants. CSH 
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DIARY 

N. M. Gwynne 



A S I get older (and my 74th birthday is 
now close), I get deeper and deeper 
into nostalgia. I do not fight this, because 
nostalgia seems to me to be rational as 
well as agreeable. Things really aren’t what 
they once were. ‘But people have always 
said that,’ is often the response. Yes, and 
for the most part, I maintain, people have 
always been right. So it is that, whenever 
I leave my present home in Ireland for a 
visit to England, what I most enjoy there 
is seeing the most elderly of my friends. 
Having been around for so long, they 
have so much to talk interestingly about. 
Indeed, I rather wonder whether anyone 
anywhere could be more interesting — or, 
as it happens, more name-droppable — 
than those whom I called on during my 
recent visit. 

F irst, this time: Perry Worsthorne, now 
aged 91. As the public’s memory of 
him fades, it is worth recalling that in his 
day he was the leading serious journalist 
in Britain, with, if my memory serves, 
no rival within sight. From the moment 
that my interest in politics started, his 
articles were influencing me, and indeed 
are responsible for views that I still hold 
today. That this beacon and I should end 
up becoming close friends was of course 
unimaginable. He was a real conservative 
at a time when the Conservatives had 
already ceased to be conservatives. 
‘England’s problems began with the 1832 
Great Reform Bill,’ was his typically 
pithy summary to me the other day — 
deliberately extravagant in its wording, 
of course, but certainly not unseriously 
intended. In his career, he got to know 
just about ‘everyone’. For what someone 
of renown was really like, from President 
Kennedy to Evelyn Waugh, he is easily my 
most interesting source. 

N ext, to Onslow Square for a cup 
of tea with Joan Reinhardt, aged 
90 — a wonderful talker who has had 
an extraordinary life. Astonishingly, she 
became casting director at New York’s 
NBC television network at the age of 
23. After initially resisting her urgings 
to promote her to that important job, 
her producer caved in — ‘for a couple 
of weeks until I find someone else’. The 
two weeks stretched. . . until not long 
afterwards NBC needed an exceptionally 
beautiful woman for some part and Joan 




recommended a certain Grace Kelly whom 
she had noticed in occasional bit-parts. 

‘Much too drab,’ protested the producer 
when he saw her in the flesh. ‘I promise, she 
is very photogenic,’ insisted Joan. Soon after 
the series started. Miss Kelly was noticed by 
MGM, and was off to Hollywood where for 
six years she played on-screen and off-screen 
with all the leading men, until. . . Monaco. 
Joan reckons that Grace’s marriage was 
another career move. ‘Marrying [Prince] 
Rainier was probably the right thing to do,’ 




SCARFES 
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Grace said rather gloomily, as Joan tells it. 
‘I did not want, for the rest of my working 
life, to be getting out of bed at 4 a.m. to be 
at the studio.’ Later on, Joan married Max 
Reinhardt, owner of the Bodley Head 
press; and she has plenty to say about 
such authors as Charlie Chaplin and 
Graham Greene. Someone surely ought 
to interview Joan. 

N ext day to Chelsea to see the oldest 
of my elderlies. Fortune, all of 95, 
widow of my godfather, the Duke of 
Grafton, directly descended from King 
Charles II and the courtesan Barbara 
Villiers. Fortune spent much of her life 
first as HM’s Mistress of the Bedchamber 
and then as Mistress of the Robe, the 
most senior position. This time I asked 
her who had impressed her most, of those 
whom she had met in her travels with 
HM. For ‘charisma’, Clinton and Mandela 
stood out, was her considered reply. 

F inally to SWll for a quick visit to Will 
and Xenia Buckhurst; not elderlies 
but scarcely less name-droppable — 

Will’s father’s title-name, De La Warr, is 
responsible for the name of the identically 
pronounced American state, and Xenia in 
her maidenhood was a Russian countess. 
It was not long before we were discussing 
when their 20-month-old son William 
should start learning Latin. ‘Immediately 
after his third birthday,’ I urged with my 
usual zeal. He will find amo-amas-amat 
just as easy to recite as eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo; he can have most of Latin grammar 
memorised by the time, aged about seven, 
he is capable of applying what he has 
learnt; and, as children do, he will have 
much enjoyed the learning process. 

T he Spectator has invited me to 
include a ‘fiendish’ grammar test. 
Here goes. ‘She is washing in boiling 
water yesterday’s washing in the washing 
machine that she uses for washing 
clothes.’ What parts of speech (including 
the grammatical part of any verb) are 
‘boiling’ and each instance of ‘washing’? 
The first correct solution submitted to 
The Spectator wins a bottle of Pol Roger. 
See the letters page and Gwynneteaching. 
com in two weeks’ time for the answers. 



N.M. Gwynne is the author o/Gwynne’s 
Grammar and Gwynne ’s Latin. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

Could Osborne come out 



W estminster may have been guilty 
of ignoring the Scottish referen- 
dum until the last minute, but no 
one can accuse it of doing the same with the 
EU one. No one knows when this vote will 
take place, yet every conversation about the 
politics of this parliament revolves around 
the subject. The referendum, and its after- 
math, will determine not only whether Brit- 
ain stays in the European Union but also 
who the next prime minister will be and 
whether the Tories win a landslide in 2020. 

The In and Out campaigns are up and 
running, even though David Cameron’s 
renegotiation with the EU is far from com- 
plete. With Labour failing to provide com- 
petent or credible opposition, the battle 
between In and Out will quickly become 
the most gripping political story in the land. 

Neither campaign knows when the refer- 
endum will be, and the government doesn’t, 
either. Autumn next year is the preferred 
date, but I understand that the cabinet com- 
mittee handling the EU renegotiation has 
not even had a discussion about when it will 
be. One member of the committee predicts 
that, at the current pace, the vote will end 
up happening far later than people expect, 
some time in 2017. Another admits: ‘We 
were hoping to be further ahead than we are 
now. But this unexpected event came up.’ 
This ‘unexpected event’ is, of course, the 
migrant crisis. This mass movement of peo- 
ple is preoccupying European leaders and 
EU institutions. European Councils that 
Cameron would have expected to revolve 
around Britain’s renegotiation have been 
dominated by the refugee issue. 

But the flow of people into Europe from 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia isn’t just 
affecting the schedule of the renegotiation, 
it is changing how British voters think about 
the EU. One of those intimately involved in 
the government’s strategy for the renegotia- 
tion and the referendum says: ‘Out popped 
up in the polls because you had Calais on 
the TV in August and then the whole Euro- 
pean situation in September.’ Europe’s 
incompetent handling of this crisis, exempli- 
fied by Angela Merkel’s rapidly rescinded 
invitation to Syrians to come to Germany to 
claim asylum, has added to a sense that the 
European Union increasingly brings Britain 
problems, not solutions. 

What is going on in the renegotiation 
is far from clear. One Eurosceptic cabinet 
member is irritated that the government 



doesn’t seem to realise the strength of its 
position. A senior No. 10 aide complains 
that those in Downing Street handling the 
talks are being too secretive with colleagues, 
while the diplomatic community in London 
has been reduced to asking journalists what 
they think Cameron wants. 

It is clear that the government doesn’t 
want to push publicly for anything that it 
isn’t extremely confident of getting; note 
how the only renegotiation goal that Camer- 
on mentioned in his conference speech was 
getting Britain out of ‘ever closer union’. 
But a consequence of this is that the govern- 
ment doesn’t look like it is asking for much, 
which pushes more Tory donors and activists 
towards the Out camp. As the renegotiation 

The diplomatic community has been 
reduced to asking journalists what 
they think Cameron wants 

goes on, the two campaigns will spar. The In 
campaign’s appointment of Stuart Rose as 
its chairman reveals Downing Street’s influ- 
ence. Not only was he ennobled by Camer- 
on, but he has made Eurosceptic noises in 
the past. He has suggested that the In cam- 
paign understands that it needs to court vot- 
ers with no emotional connection to the EU. 
Appointing him also avoids having someone 
who backed Britain joining the euro as the 
face of the campaign. But Rose’s role does 
tie the campaign to the establishment. The 
In campaign is dismissive of this criticism. 




for Out? 



arguing that if the public was as anti-estab- 
lishment as the pundits claim it wouldn’t 
have elected a Conservative majority gov- 
ernment with Cameron as Prime Minister. 

It is puzzling is why no major Tory figure 
has come out for leaving. Given that a plu- 
rality of people who voted Tory at the last 
election favour a British departure from the 
EU, this is a Tory failure. But rather than 
courting Tory big beasts, the Out campaign 
is trying to win over activists. One senior fig- 
ure argues that this bottom-up approach is 
most likely to deliver results and once you 
have one leadership candidate, others will 
follow. In others words, get the activists, then 
Boris and, finally, squeeze George. 

At the moment, it is almost impossible to 
imagine Osborne doing anything other than 
campaigning for In. I am informed that he 
is irritated by the tendency of some Euro- 
sceptics to suggest that all of Britain’s prob- 
lems would be solved if we came out of the 
EU. But there is an interesting precedent for 
Osborne changing his mind. When the Tories 
were in opposition, he was fiercely sceptical 
of localism and regional devolution. Now he 
is the champion of the northern powerhouse 
and is devolving as much as he can to city 
regions. What changed Osborne’s mind was 
a mix of experience and political calculation, 
and one of his cabinet allies speculates that 
the same could happen on the EU, especially 
if the polls begin to move in Out’s favour. 

At the moment, Osborne is against cab- 
inet collective responsibility being aban- 
doned for the referendum. He doesn’t want 
to see Conservative ministers at the top of 
both campaigns. Interestingly, No. 10 seems 
far more open to the suspension of collec- 
tive responsibility than before. At the Tory 
conference in Manchester last week, sever- 
al of Cameron’s closest allies indicated that 
this was where he would end up. It would 
make it that much easier to put the party 
back together again post referendum. 

Ultimately, this referendum will be 
determined by events outside the control of 
Downing Street or either campaign. If all is 
quiet on the European front between now 
and the vote, Britain will, without any great 
enthusiasm, back staying in. But another 
flare-up of the eurozone crisis, or a further 
surge of refugees that the EU fails to tackle, 
could see the status quo upended. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 



W hen I arrived at Cambridge in 1975, 
a nervous freshman, I remember 
walking with a friend past Newnham 
and being introduced to a third-year 
undergraduate. She was attractive, witty, 
confident, well-connected, at home in 
the world of the ‘glittering prizes’ (the 
irritating phrase which gave its name 
to Frederick Raphael’s novel of that 
time). I envied her poise. Her name 
was Diane Abbott. Later, making many 
sacrifices for her career, she changed 
her accent, became ‘working-class’, and 
had a relationship with Jeremy Corbyn, 
but for me she will always be Diane, the 
posh goddess. So perhaps I am biased, 
but hearing her on the Today programme 
on Tuesday attacking George Osborne’s 
‘charter’ which will force all future 
governments to maintain a budget 
surplus, I reckoned she was right. What 
is this mania for making laws about what 
should be matters of policy? We are 
committed by law, for example, to make 
international development spending 
correspond with a particular percentage 
of GDP. Now Mr Osborne wants to make 
it illegal to run a deficit under certain 
conditions. No government should 
be bound in this way. As so often, the 
Chancellor is just playing political games 
to embarrass his opponents and, thanks to 
a lazy and sycophantic media, succeeding. 

M y search (see previous Notes) for 
whether or not Sir Keith Joseph 
could possibly, in 1964, have told the 
future Professor Sir Geoff Palmer to go 
home to Trinidad and grow bananas, is 
encountering almost hysterical resistance. 
When the Centre for Policy Studies, the 
think-tank which Joseph founded, took 
up his cause and arranged to speak to 
Sir Geoff on the telephone, he had an 
‘Equality officer’ present. In a subsequent 
email to the CPS, Sir Geoff heads his 
letter ‘Palmer vs Moore and Sir Keith 
Joseph’ as if this were a legal case, and 
describes what I am saying as ‘untenable 
evidence against me’. A friend also 
drew my attention to a new passage in 
the Wikipedia entry on Sir Geoff (now 
re-edited). It said, among other things, 
that my comments about Sir Geoff were 
‘prejudicial’, my ‘evidence’ was ‘false and 
irrelevant’, and spoke of ‘the charge of 




racism against Moore’. My comments were 
‘the kind of injustice that Black and Ethnic 
Minority People (BME) have to face in 
this society’. We have traced the author of 
this Wiki edit. He is called ‘BS Edinburgh’ 
and he has edited other Wiki entries about 
Sir Geoff and one about an Edinburgh 
businessman called Foysol Choudhury. 

There are nice pictures on Facebook of Mr 
Choudhury smiling for the cameras with Sir 
Geoff. My message to Sir Geoff and all his 
friends is that I am not doubting his honesty. 
I am no more launching a racist attack on 
him than he is on another BME person 
(the Jewish Keith Joseph). My position is 
simple: it is extraordinarily unlikely that the 
Cabinet minister in charge of Housing and 
Local Government in 1964 (or a shadow 
spokesman from October of that year) could 
have been on a panel selecting a potential 
agriculture MSc student for Nottingham 
University, for several reasons already stated 
in previous Notes. It is also inconceivable to 
Keith Joseph’s friends that he would ever 
have spoken in the unpleasant way that 
Sir Geoff recalls. So my guess is that Sir 
Geoff accurately remembers what was said 

— the words must have struck him painfully 

— but is mistaken about who spoke them. In 
this age of Wiki-accusation, it is important 
that the memory of Keith Joseph is not 
unwittingly libelled. Sir Geoff should calm 
down and see if we can find out who actually 
was on that panel, or at least accept that 
Joseph could not have been. 

T wo recent deaths which prove that, in 
our Sussex parish, all human life is here. 
The first is of the Dowager Lady Killearn, 
aged 105. She was a half-Italian beauty, who 
was 30 years younger and about 14 inches 
shorter than her husband. Miles Lampson 
(later Lord Killearn), who effectively ran 
Egypt before and during the second world 



war. She appeared on the front of Time 
magazine in 1942, pictured with Winston 
Churchill and her baby son in the Cairo 
embassy garden, shortly before Alamein, 
to symbolise hope. When we moved into 
the village in 1996, 1 told Denis Thatcher, 
who knew the place, that she was our 
neighbour. ‘Jackie Killearn still alive!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘She must be as old as the 
bloody Virgin Mary.’ She had a rather 
different lifestyle from Our Lady, being 
accused by her disgruntled butler of 
sharing a bed with a married man in her 
late nineties. She quite often rang me, 
‘Why don’t you ask me to your madly 
gay parties?’ she would complain. She 
was infuriating to talk to about the past, 
because she preferred to avoid it, and hurl 
herself into the present. What secrets she 
must have taken to her grave. 

T he other death is of Brian Morris, 
aged 75. He was a type that has 
almost vanished, an out-and-out 
countryman, who lived all his life in 
the house where he was born. During 
the war, Brian’s father once decided, to 
his wife’s consternation, not to take his 
weekly Sunday-night bath in a tub in the 
kitchen because he was so tired by hay- 
making. A spent shell smashed through 
the ceiling and hit where the tub always 
stood, so his was a life-saving decision. 
Brian, who never married or travelled, 
knew everything about the village, 
including where every drain was. Above 
all, being a gardener, he knew what grew. 
As everyone (including us) who had 
ever employed him agreed, he exercised 
a curious power over his titular bosses, 
saying ‘We might do x’, when he meant ‘I 
shall do x’. When we arrived, Brian was 
paid £3 an hour. I said to him that this 
was too little. He glared angrily at me: 

‘I decide what I charge,’ he said: his self- 
imposed poverty made him mightier still. 
Brian lived near Bateman’s, Rudyard 
Kipling’s house. At the funeral, ‘The 
Glory of the Garden’ was the natural 
choice. The lines fitted: ‘Our England is a 
garden, and such gardens are not made/ 
By singing: — “Oh, how beautiful!” and 
sitting in the shade,/ While better men 
than we go out and start their working 
lives/ At grubbing weeds from gravel- 
paths with broken dinner-knives. . .’. 
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The SNP’s one-party state 

Nicola Sturgeon’s government is an illiberal, centralising disaster. Time for a revolution 

ADAM TOMKINS 



I magine a country where the government 
so mistrusted parents that every child was 
assigned a state guardian — not a mem- 
ber of their family — to act as a direct link 
between the child and officials. Imagine 
that such a scheme was compulsory, no mat- 
ter how strongly parents objected. Imagine 
that the ruling party controlled 95 per cent 
of MPs, and policed the political culture 
through a voluntary army of internet fanat- 
ics who seek out and shout down dissent. 

Welcome to Nicola Sturgeon’s Scotland in 
2015. The First Minister is admired the world 
over. She has a few curious notions — chiefly, 
the idea that the political and cultural 
differences between Scots and the Eng- 
lish are so great that the only solution 
is to sue for separation. But there is no 
denying it: she is intelligent, thought- 
ful and spirited. She has even mastered 
the Billy Connolly technique of giving 
a little giggle to her own jokes. Those 
outside Scotland have the sense of a 
charismatic insurgent, already looking 
forward to a new referendum that she’d 
have a good chance of winning. 

But what is far less known south of 
the border is that the SNP have been 
in government since 2007 — and that 
its rule has been a disaster. Their cen- 
tral premise, that control from Edin- 
burgh is inherently better, has been 
tested to destruction. Their stream of 
illiberal reforms and their mistrust of 
the Scottish people has led to power 
being centralised to an unprecedented 
degree. The SNP avoid proper scruti- 
ny by always steering the conversation back 
towards independence. 

For years, I have watched this with increas- 
ing alarm from my position as a professor of 
constitutional law at Glasgow University. I 
have decided to fight the SNP, and their per- 
nicious ideology, by standing for the Scottish 
parliament as a Conservative candidate. What 
follows are my reasons for joining not just a 
fight for the survival of the union, but to pre- 
serve the basic notion of liberty that Scots 
have done much to define and defend. 

The proposal for a ‘named person’ — i.e., 
a state guardian for children — is a classic 
example of what is going so wrong. The per- 
son will, in the Scottish government’s chill- 
ing words, ‘monitor what children and young 
people need’. That parents, families, doctors 
and teachers do this already is not enough: 
the state must do it, too. Badged under the 



ghastly Orwellian acronym Girfec (Getting It 
Right For Every Child), the ‘named person’ 
will ensure a child’s wellbeing is ‘assessed’ 
according to the extent to which the child 
is ‘safe, healthy, achieving, nurtured, active, 
respected, responsible and included’. 

So Ms Sturgeon’s ‘named persons’ will not 
focus only on harm, risk or even neglect — 
but the entire human condition. If my child 
is judged to be underachieving, inactive or 
somehow lacking in respect or responsibil- 
ity, the ‘named person’ can discuss my child 
not only with the NHS, a social worker or the 
police, but with bodies including the Scottish 




Sports Council and something called Skills 
Development Scotland Co. Ltd. 

The illiberal control-freakery of this meas- 
ure might have attracted more attention had 
it been unusual. But it is typical of the Scot- 
tish National Party in power. From policing 
to higher education, the SNP are archetypes 
of the top-down, authoritarian, one-size-fits- 
all school of government. 

If you want to know what England would 
be like under Jeremy Corbyn, the answer 
would not be far off what the SNP is doing to 
Scotland. Stridently anti-austerity, the party’s 
populist and highly successful general elec- 
tion campaign pitched them as Britain’s pro- 
gressive beacon. It won them 56 of Scotland’s 
59 MPs. It also helped Mr Cameron’s return 
to Downing Street. 

The SNP know more than anyone else 
what they want to achieve: independence. 



Almost all their statements are geared 
towards this goal. For example, the SNP say 
that Scots should vote for independence to 
save the NHS. But Holyrood has complete 
control over the NHS in Scotland, as it does 
over the whole of Scottish education. And 
policing, transport, environmental policy — 
a whole gamut of powers that has been accu- 
rately described by the UK Supreme Court 
as ‘ample’ and ‘generous’. Yet in the eight 
years in which the SNP have been in power, 
next to nothing has been done to reform the 
health service in Scotland, save that SNP 
ministers’ controls over Scotland’s 14 health 
boards have been tightened. (Their 
motto: When in doubt, centralise.) 

This has not led to improved service. 
The latest figures show waiting times 
rising alarmingly. When the SNP came 
to power, Scotland spent a higher share 
of its budget on health than England, 
but under the nationalists this has been 
reversed. The Institute for Fiscal Stud- 
ies ran the numbers last September, and 
found England’s health budget this year 
is 4.4 per cent higher than before David 
Cameron came to power; Scotland’s 
is 1.2 per cent lower. When given the 
choice, Ms Sturgeon has cut the NHS 
budget — and protected it from much- 
needed reform. 

The same is true in education. Scot- 
tish schools and colleges are going from 
mediocre to poor. Numeracy scores 
are plummeting, 140,000 college plac- 
es have been cut, colleges have merged 
and campuses have been closed. These 
are calamitous policies to have pursued in an 
economy crying out for a more highly skilled, 
better- trained workforce. The SNP’s famous 
ban on tuition fees means that a Scottish 
teenager from a poor background is now half 
as likely to go to university as an English one. 
And the gap is widening. The decision not to 
charge fees has been paid for in part by cut- 
ting grants for poorer students. 

The rot has set in at primary schools: at 
the ages of nine and 11, the literacy skills of 
the poorest are getting worse. Nicolas Stur- 
geon boasts that ‘the attainment gap is reduc- 
ing’ because richer children are getting worse 
even faster. Yes, the SNP talk non-stop about 
their ‘progressive’ credentials, and how the 
main reason they want separation from Eng- 
land is because they place greater emphasis 
on a ‘fairer’ society. But the reality is very dif- 
ferent. Under the SNP, Scotland is becoming 
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the worst place in Britain to be bright and 
poor. 

On the relatively rare occasions when the 
SNP reform, two tendencies are striking, both 
exemplified in last year’s ‘named person’ leg- 
islation. The SNP’s illiberality should not, per- 
haps, surprise us — nationalism in Europe all 
too often having sacrificed individual free- 
doms on the altar of national self-determi- 
nation. The party’s centralising tendencies, 
however, are remarkable given the SNP’s 
vocal opposition to rule from London. 

Under the SNP, Scotland’s eight region- 
al police constabularies were merged into a 
single force. While Theresa May was creat- 
ing locally elected police and crime commis- 
sioners in England and Wales, increasing the 
accountability of the police to local voters, 
the SNP was doing the opposite. The chief 
constable of Police Scotland is accountable 
to a single police authority whose members 
are appointed by Scottish ministers. The one 
force now polices both the UK’s third-largest 
city and its most remote communities, not- 
withstanding the obvious and huge diversity 
of policing needs. 

Recorded crime is falling the world over 
— and Scotland, happily, is no exception. 

SNP activists love to invoke the 
concept of freedom, but they support 
a party that brings no such thing 

Despite having fewer offences to investigate, 
however. Police Scotland manages to clear up 
50,000 fewer crimes each year than the eight 
old constabularies did a decade ago. Basic 
policing mistakes that just were not made 
in the old days now fill the newspapers: in 
July a woman was left lying next to her dead 
boyfriend in a car in Bannockburn for three 
days after the crash was reported to police; 
she later died. A few weeks ago an elder- 
ly disabled woman died when police waited 
20 hours after a call from a concerned fam- 
ily member before forcing entry to her home, 
where she lay collapsed next to her dead hus- 
band. A recent survey found that a third of 
Police Scotland’s staff planned to leave the 
force within three years: the merger, as There- 
sa May put it, is a case study in what not to do. 

This is why it suits the SNP to talk about 
independence: any other conversation would 
be about how they have betrayed the coun- 
try they purport to champion. Having lost 
last year’s referendum, Ms Sturgeon imme- 
diately demanded more powers for the Scot- 
tish Parliament. These are being delivered in 
a Scotland Bill nearing the end of its passage 
through the House of Commons. But while 
the SNP make a lot of noise about devolution 
to Scotland, they are silent when it comes to 
devolution within Scotland. 

Scotland returns to the polls yet again 
next spring, when a new Scottish Parlia- 
ment will be elected. The shell-shocked state 
of Scottish Labour and the Scottish Lib- 



Dementia Love 

You lie so quiet on your bed, 

You hear the sound and turn your head. 

I wait and hope, perhaps a chance. 

The faintest smile - 1 hold your glance 
But no - no hint of recognition. 

1 press your lips and take your hand 
And move aside a greying strand - 
You seem surprised - there’s no embrace. 

The smallest incline of your head 
1 close, my tears upon your face. 

‘Who are you?’ ‘A friend’ 1 said. 

You lie so quiet on your bed, 

1 enter soft, you turn your head. 

Your arms reach up and clasp and hold 
And in a trice the years unfold 
A tenderness of memory. 

A union of heart and mind 

The rapture when our bodies bind - 

You slump and break - the thoughts are gone 

Back with the demons in your head. 

But 1 know you know that we were one - 
1 heard the word - ‘Darling’ you said. 

You lie so quiet on your bed, 

1 pause - you do not turn your head. 

1 brush your lips, my fingers trace 
The smoothest contours of your face 
As pale as alabaster. 

You look so young as when we met 
Our love was pure without regret. 

Your eyes are closed, your spirit fled. 

My last caress, my tears are shed. 

And 1 will take my leave, my love 
So still and silent on your bed. 

— Tony Kennerley 



eral Democrats means the SNP will proba- 
bly do well. Increasingly, the strongest voice 
of opposition is that of Ruth Davidson, the 
leader of the Scottish Conservatives, whom 



7 won’t believe you’re innocent until 
you’ve been accused by Tom Watson.’ 



I hope to serve in the next parliament. Her 
principles are those of the Scottish Enlight- 
enment: that countries do best when the pub- 
lic stand tall and the power of government is 
kept in check. 

SNP activists love to invoke the concept 
of freedom, but they support a party that 
brings no such thing. For those who believe 
in liberty, competition, diversity, localism and 
accountability, there is no point in voting for 
Ms Sturgeon. Fundamentally, her party plac- 
es its trust in the state, rather than in the peo- 
ple. It’s an odd kind of patriotism, one which 
makes Scotland poorer and less free. It’s time 
for the rebellion to begin. 



Adam Tomkins is the John Millar professor 
of public law at the University of Glasgow. 
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Sturgeon’s uni power grab 

What Scotland’s professors have to fear 
from the SNP’s latest bright idea 

NICK COHEN 



I n the grounds of Edinburgh’s Heriot- 
Watt University stands a one-tonne 
sculpture. Roughly hewn and about five 
feet high, it carries in its top corner an ill- 
carved sun. Beneath it are some words of 
Alex Salmond, half-sunk in the sandstone, 
as if they were the thoughts of a Scottish 
Ozymandias: 

‘The rocks will melt with the sun before I allow 
tuition fees to be imposed on Scottish students.’ 

This clunky celebration of SNP policy 
should raise a few doubts. Free higher edu- 
cation is not free for all in Scotland. Edin- 
burgh can afford to pay the fees of only 
124,000 students in Scottish universities. 
Their contemporaries might have the grades, 
but they must go elsewhere because Scottish 
universities need fee-payers from England 
and Wales to balance their books. More per- 
tinently, the Heriot-Watt stone ignores the 
class warfare in Scottish education. To fund 
free university education for largely middle- 
class students, the SNP has hit the budgets of 
the further education colleges of the work- 
ing class. 

But the biggest question is the most basic: 
what the hell is a university doing plonking 
a lump of rock covered with party political 
propaganda on its campus? 

Scottish universities are meant to be 
independent, but the SNP will not allow 
them to stay that way, for a reason that lies 
at the root of its political success and wider 
failure. 

On the one hand, it is the best election- 
winning machine in Britain. It has majority 
control of a Scottish parliament, and pos- 
sesses nearly every Scottish Westminster 
constituency. Its opinion-poll ratings are 
so high that Scotland can seem a one-party 
state. For all that, the SNP lost the inde- 
pendence referendum, the one vote it had 
to win to justify its existence. If it is to win 
next time, if indeed there is to be a next time, 
the SNP has to achieve what we old Marx- 
ists call ‘hegemony’: the cultural as well as 
the political domination of Scottish society. 

To achieve hegemony, ‘opinion form- 
ers’ must assure the public that independ- 
ence is the only way forward. Nationalism 
must become the common sense of Scottish 
life. If the opinion formers lack the required 



enthusiasm, the SNP must persuade them to 
think twice before speaking out. 

Nationalists are not planning anything 
as vulgar or blatant as the march on the 
BBC during the referendum campaign or 
the abolition of academic freedom. Instead, 
they are quietly proposing to bring universi- 
ties into line by nationalising them. 

At the last minute, the SNP has slipped 
three clauses into the Higher Education 
Governance Bill currently before the Scot- 
tish parliament. They give ministers the 
power to use secondary legislation to 
impose unspecified conditions on universi- 
ties without consultation. Universities Scot- 
land, which represents the principals and 

Vice-chancellors are scared to make 
public criticisms. Civil servants have 
warned them to tread carefully 

directors of Scotland’s higher education 
institutions, says that it fears the ‘control’ the 
SNP is amassing will lead to the Office of 
National Statistics reclassifying universities 
as ‘public’ rather than independent bodies. 

This is not a mere slip of the bureaucrat’s 
pen. Public bodies cannot budget for defi- 
cits. They need the approval of government 
for major projects. In short, Scottish univer- 
sities will be under SNP rule. 

The SNP does not say as much. It has 
secured the services of one Ferdinand von 
Prondzynski, vice-chancellor of Aberdeen’s 
Robert Gordon University and an academ- 
ic politician who combines the most striking 




‘Please like me and share me.’ 



traits of Uriah Keep and Kenneth Widmer- 
pool. ‘Von Pron’, as he is called without 
affection by his colleagues, tells anyone who 
cares to listen that his family was originally 
of Pomeranian-Kashubian origins and can 
be traced back to the 14th century. Born 
in Germany and raised in Ireland, he was a 
professor of law at Hull University, moved 
on to Dublin City University, and finally set- 
tled in Scotland. He held up a finger to test 
the wind direction when he arrived in his 
new homeland and decided to be the SNP’s 
main man in the Scottish academe. 

His fellow professors weren’t bad sorts, 
he concluded. Many were ‘genuinely intel- 
lectual and clever’. But university life had 
made them conservative. ‘Universities and 
the Catholic church are the only institutions 
that have survived intact since the Middle 
Ages,’ he declared, and it was time to put a 
stop to all that fuddy-duddy nonsense. Uni- 
versity governing bodies must be democ- 
ratised by having elected chairs and trade 
union representatives. 

It sounds terribly liberal until you learn 
that universities already have staff rep- 
resentatives. The SNP proposes to grant 
favours to trade unions because it wants 
to detach them from the Labour party and 
increase its hegemonic control. As for elect- 
ed chairs, the SNP can reasonably calculate 
that, given its electoral dominance, the win- 
ning candidates are likely to be sympathis- 
ers, or at the very least will deem it politic to 
pretend to be sympathisers. 

Principals and vice-chancellors are fright- 
ened of making public criticisms. They say 
that Scottish civil servants and no less a fig- 
ure than Von Pron himself have warned that 
objections to the bill must be handled care- 
fully. On condition of anonymity, one told 
me that the superficially democratic argu- 
ment came down to a question of power: ‘If 
you are a nationalist government with only 
one political ambition — independence 
— centralisation of power is a clear policy 
focus, and getting control of your university 
sector is an early priority.’ 

Don’t think the SNP won’t use its power. 
During the referendum campaign Louise 
Richardson, principal of St Andrews Uni- 
versity, warned that it would be ‘catastroph- 
ic’ for the universities if a ‘yes’ vote cut 
them off from the research centres of the 
rest of Britain. The SNP bombarded her 
with emails demanding that she praise the 
Scottish government and tone down her 
criticisms. One astonished observer told the 
press, ‘She is the principal of an independ- 
ent Scottish institution. You don’t expect the 
First Minister of Scotland to call up and try 
and put words in her mouth.’ 

TTie way the wind is blowing in Scotland, 
you will see more SNP politicians putting 
more words in the mouths of formerly inde- 
pendent academics, and more sculptures 
celebrating the glory of their achievements 
when they have done it. 
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RODLIDDLE 



What the Bake Off really says about Britain 



T here was an interesting news item 
on the television the other day. A 
transgendered chap was hoping 
to become the world’s first dual-purpose 
father and mother to a baby. He had frozen 
his semen before the surgeons came along 
with their secateurs and staple gun. I turned 
to my wife and said: ‘One day the chill wind 
of Odin will blow down from the icy north 
and cleanse our nation of all purulence and 
disease.’ She said nothing by way of reply 
— but a moment or two later announced 
that she was going to bed, and would be 
sleeping in the spare room. She had a dis- 
tressed expression upon her face. 

I was left alone to mull over the possible 
cause of this sudden estrangement. Could 
it have been the Odin stuff? I suppose my 
statement did have a slightly right-of-centre 
ring to it and lacked a little empathy. But 
I meant the transgendered man/lady no 
harm and later, when I read a little more 
about him, I came to the conclusion that he 
seemed a fairly harmless creature who was 
not attempting to burden the taxpayer with 
his dream. 

The problem is television, I think. When- 
ever I turn the set on, horrible thoughts of 
Odin charging down from the north invade 
my mind. It’s not just Feargal Keane and 
Huw Edwards, either; almost every kind of 
programme has the same sort of effect — 
costume dramas, sportscasts, light entertain- 
ment, reality shows. Especially, it has to be 
said, on the BBC. 

Something called The Great British Bake 
Off has apparently been obsessing the coun- 
try for the last few weeks — and particular- 
ly the final episode in which the winner was 
announced, a young Muslim woman called 
Nadiya Hussain. Some 14 million people 
tuned into the denouement, a fact which 
again summoned Odin borne on the baleful 
north wind, and into my head. Why would 
so many people wish to watch other people 
bake stuff? By what stretch of the imagina- 
tion is that even remotely interesting? And 
as ever with TV reality shows, there was, to 
judge from the reviews (no, of course I didn’t 
watch it), the usual confected hysteria, the 
over-emoting, the faux seriousness. 

And then there was the winner — plucked 
from a group of typically ‘diverse’ human 




beings which the BBC presumably thinks 
is representative of modern Britain. Or per- 
haps wishes was. A gay here, a foreigner 
there, a BME Brit and of course Nadiya. As 
the TV columnist Ally Ross put it, the BBC 
must have been dancing a multicultural jig of 
joy. All that was missing was a blind amputee, 
beating up his batter with a specially adapted 
hand whisk, transgendered guide dog wag- 
ging its tail close by. 

The victory of Ms Hussain — who 
seemed, from her interviews, utterly charm- 
ing — was heralded by all and sundry as evi- 
dence of ‘how far we have come’ and as a 
riposte to those antediluvians who believe 
Muslims only ever blow people up. Well, they 
don’t, see? Some of them bake cakes! Nadiya 

The argument seems to go that 
because a veiled Muslim woman won, 
unlimited immigration is tickety boo 

found herself on the front page of the Guard- 
ian, which publication would more normally 
regard such lowbrow entertainment a little 
sniffily. But they love Nadiya. Theresa May 
had just made her anti-immigration speech 
at the Conservative conference, suggesting 
that unlimited numbers of people flooding 
into the country made it ‘impossible’ to have 
a cohesive society. On the Guardian letters 
page, someone wrote: ‘Doesn’t Theresa May 
ever watch Bake Off?' 

And so, because a veiled Muslim woman 
won a reality TV show, a show which embod- 
ies great British virtues such as eating cakes 
and drinking tea, unlimited immigration is 
perfectly tickety-boo? There really is no way 
no address such stupid arguments, no means 




‘He was a smoking beagle. 
Can he have a last cigarette?’ 



by which we might prise some sense into 
skulls so comprehensively addled with left- 
liberal wishful thinking. Skulls which one 
would imagine are full, from ear to ear, of 
banana-flavoured ready-mix cake batter. 

Some commentators were mistrustful of 
the politically correct result of the competi- 
tion, to the extent that they doubted that it 
was a free and open contest — and thought 
that the BBC had perhaps gerrymandered 
the whole thing. That seems a little churlish 
to me. I have no way of knowing if Nadiya’s 
cakes were superior to the various infidel 
cakes on display — but it can’t be pleasant 
to have the pleasure in victory dampened by 
unkind souls, simply because of the colour of 
one’s skin. 

It is more the notion of ‘look how far we 
have come’, a cringingly self-congratulatory 
little statement with which I would take 
issue. It is, for a start, a non-sequitur. As the 
editor of this magazine recently pointed out, 
one of the remarkable things about the mass 
immigration we have seen over the past two 
decades is that there has been little or no 
animus against the incomers. Nor, when Isis 
chops the heads off a bunch of Christians, do 
white British people take to the streets and 
torch the nearest mosque, or roam in packs 
beating up Muslims. People may dislike 
our present levels of immigration, whether 
because of the depreciating effect upon their 
wages or the obliteration of their local cul- 
ture, and they may have one or two doubts 
about the ideology of Islam — but they do 
not take it out either on British Muslims or 
immigrants. That is simply the way in which 
the middle-class lefties characterise an oppo- 
sition to immigration among people upon 
whom they look down. 

But we are not all Odinistas. Nadiya’s 
undoubtedly deserved success does not 
mean that our immigration policy (insofar as 
it can be so described) has been successful 
or that the numbers coming in are desirable. 
There is massive public opposition to more 
immigration — and rightly so, in my opinion. 
Nor does it gainsay Theresa May’s point that 
unlimited numbers of migrants will make a 
cohesive society problematic. 

spectator.co.uk/rodliddle 

The argument continues online. 
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The Met’s last secret 

Why won’t the police say that they have found no evidence 
whatsoever of a paedophile network linked to Parliament? 

ALISTAIR JACKSON 



A lmost exactly three years ago, Tom 
Watson stood up in parliament and 
demanded the Metropolitan police 
investigate ‘clear intelligence suggesting 
a powerful paedophile network linked to 
Parliament and No. 10’. It was an incendi- 
ary claim which, because it was made dur- 
ing Prime Minister’s Questions and broad- 
cast on live television, set hares running on 
social media and beyond. 

We know, now, that the police found no 
evidence to support an allegation of rape 
made against Leon Brittan by a woman 
known as ‘Jane’. But the question remains: 
what about that link to No. 10? 

I have spent much of the past three years 
looking into this. Working for BBC Panora- 
ma means following the evidence — no mat- 
ter how tough and painful the process. 

One thing was clear straight away: the 
voices of the genuine survivors of childhood 
sexual abuse need to be properly heard. 
But the more I investigated the supposed 
VIP abuse network, the less I found. Slowly, 
another story started to present itself: how 
the Metropolitan Police had called a series 
of extraordinary high-profile investigations 
based on evidence that ranged from thin 
to nonexistent. The police service, which is 
supposed to be utterly impartial, appeared 
to have allowed itself to have been diverted 
by a frenzy to investigate. 

Our Panorama documentary — ‘The VIP 
Paedophile Ring: What’s the Truth?’ — was 
broadcast last week. The Met were furious, 
claiming even before we broadcast that they 
had ‘serious concerns’ about its impact on 
the witnesses involved and on the ‘willing- 
ness of victims of abuse to come forward to 
police’. But soon the Met had to focus more 
on the consequences of its own actions. It 
has now belatedly apologised to the family 
of Leon Brittan for not making clear it had 
found no evidence to support ‘Jane’s’ rape 
allegation. But it has yet to say anything 
about what progress, if any, was made inves- 
tigating the central allegation that has led to 
the current maelstrom. 

What Tom Watson said three years ago 
was quite precise. He claimed that the evi- 
dence file used to convict Peter Righton 
(founder of the Paedophile Information 



Exchange) contained ‘clear intelligence of 
a widespread paedophile ring’. He said that 
one of its members boasted of his links to a 
senior aide of a former prime minister and 
that ‘the leads were not followed up’. It was 
this lead which, Watson had been told, led 
straight to 10 Downing Street, the highest 
office in the land. 

Watson’s source was Peter McKelvie, 
a whistleblower with a long experience of 
working in social work and child protection. 
He had helped on a 1994 BBC documentary. 
The Secret Life of a Paedophile, which pro- 

Why does the Met allow a cloud 
of suspicion and innuendo to hover 
over the government even now? 

filed Righton and brilliantly exposed how he 
had been allowed to rise to the top ranks of 
social work despite having admitted a sexual 
interest in children to colleagues. McKelvie 
claimed that evidence recovered by police 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Our debt to Serbia 

From ‘Boldness, Boldness and Again 
Boldness’, The Spectator, 16 October 1915: 
There are considerations of faith and 
honour which must in any case control the 
action of the allies. Serbia has been our 
ally from the beginning of the war, and 
it is now absolutely impossible for us to 
leave her to her fate. We must stand by her 
at all costs. The Bulgarians are preparing 
to stab her in the back. If Greece and 
Roumania quail, we must not do so. How 
can we expect them to play the part of 
honour in this respect unless we set the 
example? We cannot desert the Serbians 
— even though to help them will require 
a gigantic effort, and one which students 
of war in the abstract tell us may cause 
a loss of energy and involve us in great 
risks. We must take the risks, be they what 
they may. To say this of course is not to 
lay down the particular way in which we 
are to help Serbia and punish Bulgaria for 
her assassin’s blow. But act we must with 
promptness, determination, and power. 



from Righton’s house contained the sup- 
posedly explosive link to No. 10. McKelvie 
believed he had a lead to the former sen- 
ior aide being prepared to look after child 
pornography. 

But who was this ‘senior’ politician? Wat- 
son was quick to point out who it wasn’t, 
ruling out Peter Morrison, a former aide 
to Margaret Thatcher. I soon established 
whom McKelvie believed it to be: a man 
who is now today a government minister. I 
won’t name him because, as we have seen 
over the past few months, baseless accusa- 
tions against innocent men can cause per- 
manent reputational damage. Mr Watson 
did not, evidently, believe these claims to be 
baseless — indeed, when I made my inquir- 
ies, I was also told that two witnesses would 
be able to confirm Minister X’s involvement. 
But when I tracked down the supposed wit- 
nesses, both told me that he never been part 
of the abuse they had suffered. 

Of course, one can argue that victims of 
sexual abuse might issue false denials, not 
wishing to relive their trauma. But as far as 
I could tell, there was nothing more to go 
on: the link to No. 10 did not stand up. And I 
can now reveal that the Met drew the same 
conclusion years ago. Within two months of 
Watson’s incendiary allegations, the police 
detective on the trail of Minister X found 
nothing incriminating within the newly 
recovered evidence. I have seen an email he 
sent, confirming that there was ‘no evidence 
of offending linked to [Minister X] within 
the files’. He went on: ‘...there is not any 
further material within the file to support 
the inference to any level of criminal com- 
plicity on behalf of [Minister X]’. 

So the Metropolitan Police have known 
for ages that the ‘clear intelligence suggest- 
ing a powerful paedophile network linked to 
Parliament and No. 10’ was no such thing. So 
why haven’t they clarified this? Why let the 
cloud of suspicion and innuendo hover over 
this minister even now? 

I believe the answer is partly fear. Fear 
of returning to the mistakes of the past — of 
being again accused of not taking a victim’s 
accounts seriously, or of allowing someone’s 
status to fend off an investigation. Watson’s 
intervention has revealed some of the com- 
plexities in unravelling paedophile net- 
works. His campaigning has led to at least 
three convictions, including that of a former 
teacher and a Catholic priest; had he not 
campaigned with such energy, it’s unlikely 
justice would have been done. So there were 
guilty men — just not the senior politicians 
who had been said to be in the frame. 

The Metropolitan Police were late in 
admitting to Leon Brittan’s widow that their 
investigation of ‘Jane’s’ rape claims had 
yielded no evidence. It is surely now time for 
them to make it clear that, contrary to what 
Mr Watson claimed, the evidence file con- 
tained no ‘intelligence’, clear or otherwise, 
of the suggested link to Parliament or No. 10. 
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The new sexual revolution 

Young people today refuse to be simply gay, straight or bi 
JENNY McCartney 



T he first thing you need to know about 
the new sexual revolution isn’t how 
to do it: it’s how to talk it. Confin- 
ing yourself to terms such as straight, gay 
and bisexual — which once, perhaps, cov- 
ered most of what you thought you needed 
to know about a person’s orientation — is 
indicative of adherence to a ‘binary’ view of 
sexuality. It is fast becoming the equivalent 
of walking around in plus-fours, peering at 
human desire through a monocle. 

These days, people — particularly those 
in their teens and twenties — are declaring 
themselves ‘pansexuaT, ‘genderfluid’ and 
‘genderqueer,’ which means they won’t be 
confined to the old folks’ dreary, black-and- 
white view of attraction or gender. Take 
Miley Cyrus, for example, the US pop singer 
and former child star of Disney’s Hannah 
Montana. Up until recently, the adult Cyrus 
might chiefly have been defined as a roar- 
ing exhibitionist. On one memorable occa- 
sion in 2013, her suggestive gyrations with a 
giant foam hand cowed even the confidently 
sleazy pop star Robin Thicke: next to Miley 
onstage at the Video Music Awards, he grad- 
ually took on the demeanour of an anxious 
Edinburgh dowager. 

Then, last August, Cyrus came out 
as ‘pansexuaT: defined as an attraction 
‘towards people of any sex or gender iden- 
tity’, including those who are ‘transgender’ 
or ‘genderqueer’. A transgender person, as 
many now know, is someone who does not 
identify with their biological sex, and wishes 
instead to unite their form with their feelings 
— for example Caitlyn Jenner, the former 
US Olympic athlete once known as Bruce; 
or Kellie Maloney, originally the boxing pro- 
moter Frank. Although both were men who 
became women, the travel can of course be 
in either direction. 

Yet sometimes individuals want to climb 
out of one gender, but not straight into 
another, arriving at the third way: ‘non- 
binary and genderqueer’. Some days, such 
folk say, they identify as a man and on oth- 
ers as a woman. Or they might never feel 
like either, but remain in a genderless space 
between the two. Some genderqueer peo- 
ple insist on being called the singular form 
of ‘they’ rather than ‘he’ or ‘she’. The polite 
thing when in doubt, apparently, is to check 
first: which pronoun do you prefer? 



If Miley is potentially attracted to men, 
women, trans and genderqueer people, 
she’s not alone: the model of the moment, 
Cara Delevingne, is currently stepping out 
with her girlfriend St Vincent — birth name 
Anne Clark — an avant-garde musician and 
songwriter. St Vincent is fine-boned and 
ethereally beautiful, like the female heir to 
David Bowie in his Ziggy Stardust years, 
and says: ‘I believe in gender fluidity. I don’t 
really identify as anything.’ Then there is 
Ruby Rose, the Australian model and star 
of the US prison series Orange Is the New 
Black, who combines a strikingly pretty face 
with a cropped quiff and two armfuls of 
tattoos. Rose, who is lesbian and describes 
herself as ‘very genderfluid’, has triggered 
crushes in legions of erstwhile heterosexual 
women, many of whom are publicly vowing 
on social media, ‘I would go gay for Ruby 
Rose.’ Some lesbians disapprove, arguing 

In the past gender-bending was 
a means of defying labels; 
now ids a way of acquiring them 

that sexual orientation is not something you 
can take on and off like a shirt: yet accord- 
ing to a recent YouGov survey, almost half 
of young people between 18 and 24 in the 
UK don’t consider themselves exclusively 
straight or gay. 

Mainstream fashion is muscling in. This 
season Fendi has chosen the couture muse 
Amanda Harlech as the face of its menswear 
collection. Harlech is pictured on horseback, 
wearing a black moustache and looking like 
the lost son of Salvador Dah. The creative 
director of menswear, Silvia Venturini Fendi, 
has suggested that the department will soon 
blur with womens wear: ‘No more classifica- 
tion. No more boundaries. No more pink for 
girls.’ 

Is this new? Not in itself, no. If every 
generation thinks that it invented sex, then 
much the same holds true for androgyny. 
There have always been those who yearned, 
for various reasons, to elude the restrictions 
imposed by biology. Such figures are present 
in myth and art, from the Greek god Aph- 
roditus — clad and shaped like a woman 
save for a discreet penis — to Shakespeare’s 
cross-dressing casts. In some eras such 



behaviour posed a risky challenge to author- 
ity: Joan of Arc’s political enemies used her 
habit of dressing as a man as the technical 
pretext for her execution. 

Other times proved more indulgent: the 
society poet Natalie Barney, for example 
— perhaps the most exciting thing ever to 
come out of Dayton, Ohio — was in some 
ways a trailblazer for the ‘genderfluid’ youth 
of today. Barney cut a swathe through fin- 
de-siecle Paris as a wealthy lesbian adven- 
turer who publicly denounced monogamy 
(although it was her long-time lover, the 
American artist Romaine Brooks, who 
was keener on male clothing). Her literary 
salon endured for 60 years, and in matters 
of seduction she was rarely coy: in 1899, 
when the young Barney took a shine to the 
famous French courtesan Liane de Pougy, 
she donned a page’s costume and present- 
ed herself at de Pougy’s house as ‘a page 
of love’ sent by Sappho. De Pougy’s book 
about their affair became a runaway best- 
seller. 

If history is a series of reactions, one can 
understand today why many young women, 
in particular, might seek refuge in androg- 
yny. In the first decade of this century fem- 
ininity blew up into a parody of itself: the 
dictates of glamour began to verge on tyr- 
anny. We witnessed the expanding popu- 
larity of surgically inflated breasts, fake 
tans, face fillers and pumped-up pouts, 
hair extensions, semi-permanent eyelashes, 
veneered teeth and teetering heels. Little 
girls were showered in glitter, slicked with 
lip gloss and steered towards the toy section 
where everything was the same screaming 
shade of bubblegum pink. And just as some 
men — repelled, perhaps, by machismo — 
are drawn to the bright lights of this femi- 
nine theme park, some women are deciding 
that the surest route out of it is in a pair of 
brogues. 

Yet if ‘gender fluidity’ was always with us, 
some traits of the current revolution seem 
more about censoriousness than freedom. 
In the past gender-bending was a means of 
defying labels; today, it more often seems 
like a way of acquiring them. Gender has 
become the chosen ground for a new wave 
of identity politics. 

One ingredient has been the rise in 
organised transgender activism. As gay and 
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lesbian organisations gained political clout 
and social recognition, many transgender 
people justifiably felt isolated: they were 
often ridiculed and left to navigate prejudice 
alone (a study last year uncovered a grim 
statistic: that 48 per cent of trans people 
under 26 had attempted suicide). It is sure- 
ly right that society should treat transgen- 
der people with more courtesy: some trans 
women I spoke to told me that complete 
strangers have quizzed them on the precise 
nature of their genitalia. 

Yet the argument about sex and gender 
has grown increasingly factional. On univer- 
sity campuses and social media it has often 
created not a new utopia of relaxed toler- 
ance, but claustrophobic bickering over ter- 
minology and thought-crime. In a climate 
of competitive victimhood, where the key 
phrase is ‘check your privilege’, there is a 
battle over who can claim the highest level 
of oppression. 

T he claim to being woefully misunder- 
stood has a particular allure for clever 
young female students. One such, Farha- 
na Khan, wrote recently in the Independ- 
ent about her ‘pansexuality’. At the end of 
the article, she noted that she had exclu- 
sively dated men. It was outrageous that 
some people used this to cast doubt on her 
pansexuality, she said, since ‘I’m attracted to 
all different kinds of people.’ It appeared to 
me as if Ms Khan was pansexual in the same 
way that I am a resident of Ulan Bator, on 
the basis that I haven’t actually visited but 
might like to go there some day. Then again, 
such an interpretation marks me as out of 
date: identity is no longer about what you 
actually do, but the hazier notion of how you 
might feel. 

Transgender activists and their support- 
ers use the prefix ‘cis’ to describe those 
who identify as the sex they were born into, 
speaking of ‘cis privilege’. Some radical fem- 
inists, however, resent ‘cis’, and counter that 
trans women were born with male privilege. 
When Germaine Greer spoke at the Cam- 
bridge Union earlier this year, she report- 
edly said with her usual bluntness that trans 
women do not know what it is to have ‘a big 
fat hairy smelly vagina’, and argued against 
the ‘unethical’ use of surgery in transition- 
ing. A boycott of Greer’s talk was organised 
by Em Travis, a first-year Cambridge stu- 
dent, who condemned the decision to invite 
the ‘unapologetic transmisogynist Germaine 
Greer’. 

Travis describes herself as ‘non-binary 
trans’ although ‘mostly coded as “appearing 
female’”. In other words, she looks feminine 
— acutely so, from pictures — but doesn’t 
‘identify’ as either gender. That’s tough, 
Travis says, since ‘all too often, we are for- 
gotten or erased, either by the world at large 
or by the queer community itself. 

Big deal, one is tempted to respond. For 
who indeed does feel or behave wholly like 




‘Everyone’s viral for 15 minutes.’ 



a man or a woman, when characteristics are 
often defined by stereotypes in any case? 
Must George, the headstrong, crop-haired 
heroine of Enid Blyton’s The Famous Five, 
now be specially categorised as ‘non-binary 
trans’? I myself am fond of heels and make- 
up, but am also untidy, poor at multitask- 
ing, and keen on Antony Beevor’s military 
histories. I have a shed in the garden, and 
sometimes my husband amuses himself by 
comparing me to Mark Corrigan, the mis- 



fit bachelor from Peep Show. Maybe I am 
internally ‘non-binary trans’ too, but then — 
by the lights of not strictly conforming to a 
mutating set of stereotypes — so are many 
women I know. 

Unless one’s biology and identity feel 
so wildly out of whack that it causes severe, 
continuing unhappiness, mightn’t it be best 
— while choosing whatever clothes and rela- 
tionships bring you joy — to quit the more 
nebulous refinements of self-definition and 
get on with life? Or, perhaps, to concentrate 
those campaigning energies on situations in 
which people face truly horrifying persecu- 
tion for perceived departures from hetero- 
sexuality? In Isis-held Syria, for example, or 
Putin’s Russia. Instead, to paraphrase Allen 
Ginsberg, I see the best minds of their gen- 
eration destroyed by jargon. 

Gender-blurring has hit the Tinder gen- 
eration: in terms of sexual choice, a ‘swipe 
right’ market of wild capitalism has replaced 
the old Soviet-style system in which demand 
reliably outstripped supply. Yet many stu- 
dents now seem as obsessively preoccu- 
pied with finely categorising their sexual 
and gender identities as their grandparents 
once were with stamp collections. Still, it 
will probably put a brake on youthful libi- 
dos: while it might not always be an option 
to laugh someone into bed, it is surely still 
possible to bore someone out of it. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Socrates on Bake Off 




girth expands by the second, Auntie, 
never backward about lecturing us 
on the topic, continues to glory in the 
popularity of The Great British Bake 
Off. What a take-off, ancients would 
have thought. 

Philosophers, naturally, had little 
time for fancy cooking. Socrates 
argued that cooks had no interest 
in health, only in thrilling the client. 

They were mocked for the extremes 
they went to in perverting nature. 

The Roman poet Martial tells us that 
one Caecilius fashioned a complete 
meal from pumpkins which he turned 
into cakes, lentils, beans, mushrooms, 
sausages, tuna fish, sprats and 
sweetmeats. All very Bake Off. 

Athenaeus’s lunatic Professors at 
Dinner in 15 books (late 2nd century 
ad) pretends to be an account of 
a banquet laid on in Rome by one 
Larensis for his 23 guests. In it, they 
unfold their thoughts on the myriad 
wonders of the world, and particularly 
its pleasures, benefits and dangers. 

Food, drink and sex feature large. 

Typical is their discussion of wine. 

Old wine is better than young not 
merely for its taste but because it is 
healthier. This leads into a discussion 
about the virtue of drinking water 
with food and wine. If the system 
absorbs plenty, it is argued, the 
wine will not exert its full force and 
thus not eat away at one’s system. 

A guest suggests drinking only 
sweet wine, which is less likely to 
cause a headache, attacks the brain 
less violently and is easier on the 
digestive system. As for hangovers, 
they applaud the Egyptians, who 
always put boiled cabbage first on 
the menu at banquets — the great 
preventative of that morning-after 
feeling. 

The point here is that the ancients 
were extremely sensitive to the 
connection between food and health. 

The great Galen was among the 
feasters, with more than a dozen 
doctors involved in all, and the 
importance of a good diaita (Greek 
‘way of life’, cf. ‘diet’) and the idea 
that you are what you eat was never 
far from their thoughts. Perhaps 
Auntie should follow the GB Bake 
OffsNiihdiGPFatOff 

— Peter Jones 



Britain needs bungalows 

We’re not building the right houses for our ageing population 



MARK PALMER 



S heila Pugh is 91 and in good health. She 
lives on her own in Congleton, Chesh- 
ire, where she takes pleasure in cooking 
for herself and moving about the place with 
a dustpan and brush, albeit a little gingerly at 
times. She has a private garden with a pond 
and views over arable land. 

A lot of her friends and a great number of 
people of a similar age have had to move into 
retirement or care homes, cashing in their 
savings and surrendering their independ- 
ence in the process. Mrs Pugh’s good fortune 
and the difference between her and so many 
other ninetysomethings is simple: she lives in 
a bungalow. Tt’s a real lifeline for her,’ says 
her daughter, who is a friend of mine. 

I get that. My parents-in-law moved into 
a 1960s bungalow in Swaffham, Norfolk, two 
years ago and although at first it was a wrench 
to leave their cottage spread over three floors, 
the move couldn’t have come at a better 
moment. My father-in-law is 85 and suffering 
from polymyalgia and my mother-in-law is 81 
and struggles to go upstairs unaided. But they 
are both a long way off a nursing home. Their 
bungalow has come to the rescue. 

So it was good to hear Brandon Lewis, the 
housing and planning minister, banging the 
drum for bungalows at last week’s Tory party 
conference. ‘We need to see more bungalows 
being built... it is around creating a product 
that older people find attractive enough that 
they positively want to move to because there 
is a psychological barrier to get over.’ 

Lewis was talking at a fringe meeting. I 
don’t imagine many head honchos from the 
big property developers were in the audience, 
because builders don’t see the point of bun- 
galows — they think ‘single-storey dwellings’ 
take up too much land space and don’t pay 
their way. That’s why the number of bunga- 
lows being built is declining year by year. It’s 
about time we cottoned on to this sad state of 
affairs if we’re serious about finding solutions 
to the ageing population. 

In 1996, 7 per cent of new-builds were bun- 
galows, but by 2013 that figure had slumped to 
just 2 per cent. It will get worse. The Papworth 
Trust, which specialises in helping elderly and 
disabled people live independently, estimates 
that no new bungalows at all will be built in 
six years’ time. 

Where Lewis is wrong is in suggesting that 
people have a ‘psychological barrier’ to over- 
come about bungalows. A snooty few might. 



but a recent YouGov poll of more than 2,000 
adults showed that bungalows are still one of 
the most popular types of home, with 30 per 
cent of us saying we would like to move into 
one in retirement. What’s more, 93 per cent 
of adults currently living in a bungalow said it 
‘makes them happy’ to do so. 

We hear a lot about starter homes and 
how David Cameron wants to turn Gen- 
eration Rent into Generation Buy, but we 
don’t hear nearly enough about how to help 
the elderly avoid becoming institutionalised 
before they have no other choice. Yes, a lot 
of people in their seventies or eighties might 
be living in houses that are too big for them 
(there are some 25 million spare bedrooms 
among the older population) but there has to 

Builders don’t get it: they think 'single- 
storey buildings take up too much 
space and don’t pay their way 

be a tempting alternative if you want to lure 
people out of spacious family homes. And 
that’s where the bungalow comes in. 

Planning rules up until 2010 have a lot 
to answer for, not least the one that forced 
developers into building at least 30 dwellings 
per hectare — without any consideration of 
what some of these ghastly sprawls on the 
outskirts of towns would look like. That par- 
ticular decree has been revoked but there’s 
still little appetite for building houses for the 
infirm, even less for the disabled. 

The Papworth Trust estimates that we’re 
likely to need almost three million more 
‘accessible’ homes by 2036 as the population 
ages. Of the 2.2 million new homes that will 
be required by 2021, half of those are expect- 
ed to be homes for those aged 65 or over. 

When constructing an argument for more 
bungalows, there’s room for a brick or two 
of nostalgia, but they are not, as Lewis has 
claimed in the past, ‘quintessentially British’. 
They were originally conceived by Indian 
builders in Bengal during the I8th century 
and made their debut here in the 1860s. In 
the 1920s we sent prefabricated versions to 
America, South Africa, Canada and Australia 
— and even back to India. 

Attractive, practical bungalows still thrive 
in many of those countries, while here they’ve 
been sacrificed in favour of short-term think- 
ing for which we will all pay the price as life 
expectancy continues its irresistible rise. 
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The stone frigate sails on 

A toast to Ascension Island - remote, eccentric, and now 
vital to the space race - on its 200th birthday 

DUFF HART-DAVIS 



BAROMETER 



Bang goes the plan 



The demolition of six tower blocks in 
Glasgow failed when the top half of two of 
the blocks settled upright on rubble. Some 
more demolitions which went wrong: 

— A girl of 12 was killed and several 
people injured in 1997 when the Royal 
Canberra Hospital toppled rather than 
collapsed in on itself. Debris, which was 
supposed to stay within a 50-metre zone, 
spilled over more than 200 metres. 

— A 300ft power station chimney in 
Springfield, Ohio, toppled onto power 
lines, cutting off electricity to 4,000 people. 

— A 80ft fiour mill at Cankiri, Turkey, 
toppled onto its roof and came to rest 
against a block of fiats. No one was hurt. 

Euromillions 



Launching Britain Stronger in Europe, a 
campaign to stay in the EU, Lord Rose of 
Monewden claimed that the average Briton 
is £450 a year better off inside the EU than 
outside it. With an average household size 
of 2.3, this works out at £1,035 a year per 
household. How does this measure up 
against other wild guesses? 

Up to £3,500 better off: Business for a 
New Europe, 2011 
£3,000 better off: CBI, 2013 
£933 worse off: Business for Britain, 2015 
I £6,000 worse off: Prof Tim Congdon, 2013 

The bill 

The Metropolitan Police is to stop 
guarding the Ecuadorian embassy, where 
Julian Assange has been seeking sanctuary 
since 2012, after spending £12 million on a 
round-the-clock operation. Some other 
pricey police operations: 

Phone-hacking investigations £19. 5 m 

Madeleine McCann investigation 

(cost to British police only) £11 m 

Guarding of Cuadrilla exploratory 

fracking site in Sussex, in 2014 £4m 

Operation Yewtree investigation 

(to March this year) £3.5m 

‘Operation Stack’, policing queued traffic 

on the M20 for three weeks owing 

to a strike in Calais £700,000 

Prison exchange 



The cabinet argued over a contract to 
provide prison services for Saudi Arabia. 
How does the Saudi prison population 
measure up to ours? 

England and Wales Saudi Arabia 

85,892 Prison population 47,000 

148 .. Incarceration rate per 100,000 .. 161 
14% % detainees on remand 59% 

4.5% % female 5.7% 

0.8% % juvenile 0.9% 

12.8% % foreign nationals h-h-hh 72% 

Source: prisonstudies. org 



I ^his is one of the strangest places on 

I the face of the earth,’ wrote a Victo- 

JL rian naval officer. Another early vis- 
itor called it ‘the abomination of desolation’ 

— and to this day, on the 200th anniversary 
of the British occupation. Ascension remains 
decidedly odd. 

The summit of an extinct volcano, it pokes 
up out of the Atlantic eight degrees south of 
the Equator, and although the latest eruption 
is thought to have taken place 70,000 years 
ago, most of it still looks raw. Vegetation 
cloaks the summit and shoulders of the 2,800- 
foot Green Mountain, but steep ravines and 
petrified lava-flows — jet-black, grey, brown 
and white — plunge away towards the coast. 
From this desert rise brick-red cinder cones, 
several topped with the gleaming domes and 
dishes of space-watching installations. 

Spirits are high this weekend among the 
800-odd inhabitants, for they are celebrating 
the bicentenary with a succession of junket- 
ings: a cricket match, a treasure hunt, danc- 
es, a concert by the Royal Marines Band, 
speeches, a church service, a flag-raising, fire- 
works, and party after party. The culmination 
will be the unveiling of a memorial made by a 
gifted itinerant metal-worker, Nick Tayler, in 
a newly created little park. 

Yet the greatest cause of jubilation 
has been the announcement of an air-link 
between Ascension and its neighbour St 
Helena, 700 miles to the south-east. The 
Royal Mail ship which served the islands for 
many years will cease next July, and without 
it the 600-odd St Helenians (known as ‘the 
Saints’) who work on Ascension would have 
had great difficulty in returning home. Now 
they will be able to fly direct. 

The Saints came as manual workers, but 
many have achieved much higher status 

— witness Jacqui Ellick, one of the seven 
councillors who advise the Administrator 
at monthly meetings. Stedson Stroud, who 
believes that his great-great-great grand- 
mother Sarah Bateman was a freed slave, is 
now warden of the national park on Green 
Mountain. 

The British seized Ascension at 5.30 p.m. 
on 22 October 1815, when two young officers 
went ashore and, finding the place uninhab- 
ited, ‘took a formal possession of the island 
in the name of His Britannic Majesty’ — the 
aim being to deny the French any chance of 
rescuing Napoleon from St Helena. The great 



heap of lava became HMS Ascension, the 
Navy’s only stone frigate. 

Strenuous efforts — first by the Navy, 
later by the Royal Marines — were needed 
to make the place habitable. Water had to be 
found, dwellings and defences constructed, 
a landing-pier built for the main settlement, 
named Georgetown. In time, handsome 
buildings of hand-cut stone went up. 

When Napoleon died in 1823, the marines’ 
role became to support the ships fighting to 
suppress the slave trade on the African coast. 
Ascension was never seriously attacked, and 
much of the garrison’s energy was taken up 
by the struggle to grow food and create a bal- 
ance of nature. Rats — the survivors of ship- 
wrecks — and land-crabs swarmed, but the 
only edible animals were goats, dropped off 
by earlier mariners to sustain castaways. The 
answer to rats was cats; so cats were import- 
ed, only to escape into the lava plains, where 

The last eruption is thought to have 
taken place 70,000 years ago, 
but most of the island still looks raw 

they feasted on sea birds. The answer to cats 
was dogs, so dogs were brought in, and cat- 
hunting became the garrison’s pastime. Don- 
keys also escaped — 30 or 40 of their feral 
descendants lurk about the island today. 

At the start. Green Mountain supported 
only grasses, mosses and ferns, but imported 
seeds and plants established vegetable gar- 
dens and pastures, and a sub-tropical for- 
est grew around the upper slopes: ginger, 
bananas, eucalyptus, prickly pear, palms. 
Rooks, pheasants, partridges, guinea fowl 
and mynahs were imported to control insects, 
but successive gardeners were driven to their 
wits’ end by what they called ‘the grub’. 

In 1899 a new era began when the first 
submarine cable, from the Cape and St Hele- 
na, came ashore. Transatlantic cables soon 
followed, and when the marines departed in 
1922, they left their successors, the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, in sole command of an 
important relay station. 

The next major change came in 1942, 
when the 38th US Engineer Combat Battal- 
ion arrived in force and blasted a runway out 
of a valley between two ash cones to create 
Wideawake Airfield, an invaluable stepping- 
stone for American planes between Brazil 
and West Africa. In 1982, when the Falklands 
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war broke out, that runway proved a godsend 
to Britain. Without it, the RAF could never 
have mounted the Black Buck raids, on which 
fleets of air-tankers nursed Vulcan bombers 
8,000 miles to their targets and back. Without 
the air-bridge, we would have extreme diffi- 
culty in servicing the Falklands garrison. The 
RAF’s big Air Tanker transports refuel at 
Ascension twice a week. 

The airfield is equally indispensable to 
America, since Ascension gives the US Space 
Command the chance to monitor the heavens 
over the Atlantic. As the commander of the 
American base. Major Skip Sheehan, puts it, 
‘the arms race has moved way up into space’, 
and Nasa is continuously tracking debris 
orbiting the earth, as well as searching for 
possibly hostile satellites. 

T here are now 120 Britons working on the 
island — some for the government, some 
for the BBC World Service Atlantic Relay 
station, some for the Ministry of Defence. 
Life is strange but agreeable. There’s still no 
harbour: cargo from ships is partly unloaded 
by hand onto barges, and passengers have to 
grab a rope as they jump onto the pier. 

Nobody may come here without a permit. 
People working here have no right of abode. 
There are no taxis, and only one public bus. 
Nobody bothers to lock car or house, and if 
you meet another car on the road, you and 




the other driver both wave. Fresh food comes 
from South Africa, but housewives order dry 
stores from Tesco in Bristol, and get delivery 
six weeks later. 

For all the difficulties, everybody is devot- 
ed to their eccentric island. ‘When I came 
here, I felt a great weight had been lifted off 
my shoulders,’ said Glenda Schutgens, wife 
of the doctor. ‘Here, I can walk around at 
night without fear of being threatened — and 
where else can you do that?’ 

Marc Holland, who took over as Ascen- 
sion’s Administrator last year, is worried 
about the financial future. Annual income 
of nearly £7 million comes mainly from the 
British government, but Ascension is slid- 
ing towards the red. Much of the island’s 
infrastructure is rundown. ‘We’re in an East 
German situation, in that we’ve inherited a 



degraded estate,’ says Mr Holland. ‘The trou- 
ble is that we have no West Germany’ 

The island feels a long way from its politi- 
cal masters in Whitehall, and sheer distance 
makes it difficult for them to understand. But, 
even if it will not bring huge income, tourism 
could certainly be increased, particularly with 
the new air link. All year round the temper- 
ature hovers in the upper twenties. There is 
one small but comfortable hotel, the Obsidi- 
an, and the island has some of the world’s best 
sport-fishing and diving. Walking varies from 
easy to hair-raising — and the place is an orni- 
thologist’s paradise. Some 400,000 sooty terns 
(known as ‘wideawakes’ from their continu- 
ous screeching) nest on the plains. Boobies (a 
form of gannet) do not move as you walk by 
their nests, and huge frigate birds soar effort- 
lessly on long, angular wings. 

Strangest of all the island’s creatures are 
the giant green turtles that come to breed 
between January and May. Once exploited 
for their meat, they are now protected, but 
still mysterious. How do they navigate the 
1,400 miles from the coast of Brazil? Wind? 
Scent in the water? Magnetism? Instinct? No 
one is sure — but no one lucky enough to wit- 
ness it will ever forget the sight of these pri- 
meval monsters lumbering up the beach, with 
the moonlight glinting off their shells, to lay 
their eggs in the sand, while the hilltop radars 
keep watch on space above. 
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MATTHEW PARRIS 



Will one EU referendum be enough? 



W e now have to take serious- 
ly the possibility that in the 
EU referendum Britain will vote 
to leave. I had hardly contemplated that. At 
the time (in January 2013) I saw the Prime 
Minister’s pledge to consult the electorate 
as a tactical move, designed to conciliate his 
party. It may well have helped David Camer- 
on hold off the Ukip at the last general elec- 
tion, and secure the winning edge his party 
achieved. 

But those of us who supposed (as did I) 
that the electorate would never vote to leave, 
so a referendum was a pretty low-risk gamble 
with our membership of the EU, may won- 
der now if we were right. The polls are more 
volatile than had seemed likely; meanwhile 
the underlying strength of the appeal of EU 
membership — which rests upon the under- 
lying strength of the EU itself — is taking a 
big knock. On Greece and on migration the 
institution is looking thoroughly incompe- 
tent. Our continent feels less settled than it 
did two and a half years ago. There’s danger 
in the air. 

On balance, I still think we’ll vote to stay, 
almost come what may. But in uncertain 
times, and given the propensity of senior fig- 
ures on the continent to say and do things 
that on this side of the Channel appear as red 
rags to the Europhobic bull, it’s becoming 
possible to imagine the whole referendum 
thing careering out of control. On the stay or 
leave question, both sides need to accept that 
the other could win. 

So I think we should look again at a pro- 
posal that Dominic Cummings, a former spe- 
cial adviser in the Education department and 
prominent critic of the Prime Minister, put 
forward earlier this year. In June, Mr Cum- 
mings (a fierce Eurosceptic now attached to 
one of the groups campaigning for a ‘leave’ 
result) floated the idea that if Britain voted 
to reject Mr Cameron’s new terms of mem- 
bership, a second referendum should be 
promised, to take place after our government 
had negotiated with our European partners 
the proposed terms of our departure. 

In this second referendum (suggested 
Cummings) voters would be asked wheth- 
er they accepted those terms. All agree that 
the coming referendum is to gain democratic 
assent to the terms the government has nego- 




tiated for staying in the EU. The Cummings 
plan extends that logic, arguing that terms for 
our departure should likewise be put to the 
British people — if, that is, they vote not to 
accept Mr Cameron’s terms for staying. 

Cummings made no bones about his 
motivation for advancing his plan. People 
would be less scared of voting in principle 
to leave (he reasoned) if they knew Britain’s 
exit would not automatically follow: not if 
we didn’t like the terms then negotiated for 
leaving. His double referendum proposal was 
designed to boost the ‘leave’ vote by making 
it feel safer because it wouldn’t be the last 
word. 

Boris Johnson showed interest in the plan, 
but quickly fell silent on the subject. The rea- 
son occurred quickly to me and doubtless to 

Shouldnt the terms of our leaving he 
put to us, just as the (renegotiated) 
terms of our staying had been? 

some of Cummings’s allies, and to Cummings 
(a powerful intellect) himself. I set it out in 
my Times notebook on 24 June, and repeated 
it in an online post beneath Mr Cummings’s 
blog on 21 July. 

‘What,’ I asked, ‘if we voted No to stay- 
ing in, then, in the second referendum. No 
to the terms of leaving?’ Some weeks later 
Mr Cummings responded. ‘We would be in 
confusing and unknown territory,’ he wrote, 
adding, ‘there might be little/no time to fix 
what the public disliked. Hopefully having 
won the first No a new government team 
would negotiate a sensible deal and it would 
be popular...’ 



AMTIQUES gMt>SH0w| 




After that ellipsis (so far as I can discov- 
er), silence. Maybe his interest in his own 
proposal ended there. Round One (I claim) 
to me. But Round Two to Dominic because 
on further thought I’m coming to believe he 
was right. His proposal was a ploy for secur- 
ing a ‘leave’ result that otherwise looked as if 
it might be beyond his reach. It may not now 
be beyond his reach. 

So I’ve started to ponder more careful- 
ly his logic — and it’s hard to resist. A ‘stay’ 
vote would be a clear popular endorsement 
of a published plan: the government’s rene- 
gotiated terms of membership, agreed with 
the EU. But of what plan would a ‘leave’ vote 
be a popular endorsement? Wouldn’t we 
have to start a negotiation with our partners 
to agree the terms of Britain’s exit, including 
the terms of our access from the outside to 
the EU and its single market? In which case, 
shouldn’t the terms of our leaving be put to 
us, just as the (renegotiated) terms of our 
staying had been put to us? 

Imagine, for instance, that our EU part- 
ners got into a strop about Britain’s planned 
departure and (cutting off noses to spite 
faces) decided to erect barriers to trade. Or 
imagine we were to be invoiced every year, as 
Norway is, for some of the privileges of con- 
tinued open-market access. Imagine we were 
asked to pay towards the running of selected 
EU institutions that oversee the single mar- 
ket. Imagine our exporters were required to 
submit to oversight from Brussels to ensure 
that we did not undercut EU producers by 
regulating our own producers more lightly, 
or giving British workers fewer rights and 
benefits. 

Think it through. Whatever may be the 
democratic case for putting the terms of our 
staying, the case for putting to the people 
the terms of our leaving is much stronger. 
Despite his claims, the terms on which we 
stay are unlikely to be profoundly altered by 
David Cameron’s renegotiation. The terms 
on which we leave could affect us deeply. 
So I’ll stick my neck out. If Britain votes to 
leave, there will have to be a second referen- 
dum. And we will have to have the opportu- 
nity to relent of our first decision. Dominic, 
you were right. 



Hugo Rifkind on the EU referendum, p. 29. 
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HUGO RIFKIND 



For this one, glorious moment, I don’t care 
whether we stay in the EU 



I t’s early days, I know, but the Outers 
have convinced me. Britain will not col- 
lapse into chaos and penury if we leave 
the European Union. The Inners, mean- 
while, have convinced me, too: there is no 
great, looming danger if we stay. Thus I have 
a question. What are we going to spend the 
next 18 months talking about? 

I don’t see it. I may be wrong, and often 
am. Here and now, though, I do not see the 
looming spark which will ignite the dry tin- 
der of the Great British public into giving a 
toss. Which I think is something that people 
who are passionate about this argument, on 
either side, do not quite see. They think it will 
be fiery. Apocalyptic. Four Horsemen, Euro- 
gog and Euromagog, and a beast crawling 
out of the sea with a € or a £ on its forehead, 
depending. They see the fight coming for 
which they have been preparing almost for 
ever, and they think everybody else will care. 

To be more terrestrial, they think it will 
be like it was with Scotland. Remember that? 
Those few curious weeks last year when even 
some perfectly sane people were waking up 
at 4 a.m., checking opinion polls and lying 
awake? The turnout was 85 per cent, and no 
wonder. This was existential. In Scotland and 
the rest of the UK alike, it was about who 
we were to be. And what they think, the two 
sides (or perhaps more — it is hard to keep 
track) of the pending EU referendum, is that 
what looms will be similar. 

It won’t be. We are not that sort of Euro- 
pean. Some of us are, obviously, and you’ll 
perhaps find a handful of Europhile jet- 
setting city types whose pockets jingle with 
euros and Swiss francs, and who cannot quite 
get their heads around the fact that most peo- 
ple’s pockets don’t. Such an identity, even so, 
does not map neatly on to EU membership, 
as evidenced by Lord Lawson cheerleading 
the Conservatives for Britain group on the 
BBC’s Today programme the other week 
from his house in France. Whether we stay 
or go, we are who we are. 

What, then, to fire us up? Both sides will 
try fear, in the manner of Better Together’s 
Project Fear, but both sides will struggle. 




It was easy for Better Together, after all, 
because there was quite a lot to be afraid 
of. In will claim that business will flee, but 
Out will counter that the UK will remain the 
fifth largest economy in the world, so there 
will probably still be the odd shop. Out will 
raise the spectre of mass, uncontrolled immi- 
gration from our EU brethren, but In will 
remind them that we opted out of open bor- 
ders, and that our coastline, come what may, 
will continue to sport a perfectly serviceable 
and quite deep sea. Immigration, at any rate, 
is not truly an EU-centric argument. Whisper 

The public will see people shouting 
at each other about sovereignty and 
wonder what it has to do with them 

it, but when people get cross about it, it’s not 
really the Poles they mind. 

There will not be passion in this debate, 
except from a minority who are passionate 
already. The public will see people shouting 
at each other about sovereignty and diplo- 
matic horizons and wonder what the hell it 
has to do with them. This has always been the 
EU’s problem, but it will be a problem for 
its foes, too. Those bananas never did get any 
less bendy. At some point, probably, parts of 
Out will do their utmost to accuse In of living 
in a self-serving bubble. Alas, ‘The Westmin- 
ster village is determined to prevent power 
from returning to Westminster!’ may prove 
a tricky concept to sell. 

The last refuge of a scoundrel running 
a referendum campaign is patriotism. Nei- 




‘Oh no! Someone’s stolen the wheel’ 



ther side will find that easy. You will strug- 
gle to find many people living in Britain who 
grew up dreaming of the Brussels they read 
about in Smash Hits. Similarly, British people 
do not resent the presence of an excess of 
Europeans and Europeanishness on TV, on 
shows like Question Time. Strasbourg does 
not claim Andy Murray, even when he wins. 
There is no cultural hinterland here. Whatev- 
er happens, ultimately, there’s no particular 
reason for the Queen to give a shit. 

So it will not be like the Scotland refer- 
endum. In fact, it may be more like the AV 
referendum. Distant, technical and dull. And 
yes. I’m sure I will get sucked in and care 
enormously, because that is my way. Before 
that happens, though, consider this column 
my marker. A sign that, once, perspective 
was mine. We stand poised on the cusp of an 
almighty fight. And throughout it, the British 
people will shrug and be a little bemused, and 
perhaps care less than many of us will feel 
they ought. What’s more, they might be right. 

A big day approaches 

A big day is coming. You will need to be pre- 
cisely on the cusp of Generation X and the 
Millennials to care, but that doesn’t mean it 
isn’t big. True Millennials will be too occupied 
wearing deliberately awful clothes and riding 
fixed-gear bikes back to their parental homes, 
where they still live, to notice. True Genera- 
tion X won’t be bothered. Baby-boomers are 
way out of it, and will be busy having heart 
attacks on the way to their saxophone lessons. 
Those of us bang on point, though, will stop 
and stare in awe. Next Monday. 21 October 
2015. Back To The Future Day. 

I will leave it to others to spell out the 
lack of flying cars, hoverboards, double ties 
and toilet fax machines. Consider this only a 
warning. This is the day Marty McFly flew to 
in his Delorean. And if you don’t know what 
that means, prepare to be surrounded by peo- 
ple who do. Enough of your fogeyish Orwell. 
We own the Zeitgeist now. 



Hugo Rifkind is a writer for the Times. 
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LETTERS 



Putin the gangster 

Sir: Putin is a gangster’s gangster. While 
he ruins Russia economically and 
diplomatically to keep himself in power, 
he behaves like a renegade in Ukraine and 
Syria (‘Putin’s triumph’, 10 October). He is a 
stirrer and an adventurer, who causes danger 
in the world and to his fellow citizens. 

In 2011 he suggested that Russia should 
join the EU in a common market reaching 
from Lisbon to Vladivostok. That would 
be a good idea if the country were ready in 
terms of human rights and law and order, 
for Russia’s obvious political destiny is as a 
bridge between Europe and Asia. But Vlad 
changed his tune straight after the Sochi 
PR beano. 

Russia was not ‘right about Iraq and 
Libya’, Owen Matthews, nor were ‘America 
and Britain dead wrong’. Russia has no 
view on matters of right and wrong, and 
Putin couldn’t give a damn about Assad; 
he wants a warm- water port and leverage 
at home. America and Britain were not 
wrong, simply incompetent and lacking in 
proper planning and consistent resolution, 
in circumstances that do actually challenge 
the conscience — which is something that 
does not tend to trouble Mr Putin. 

David Chaldecott 
London W9 

Tom Watson must atone 

Sir: Charles Moore (Notes, 10 October) 
is rightfully shocked at Tom Watson’s 
smears and false allegations regarding 
‘establishment’ child abuse (indeed, a 
charge of wasting police time might be 
appropriate). However Mr Watson has 
a golden opportunity to atone. As newly 
elected deputy leader of the Labour party, 
Mr Watson is ideally placed to drive a 
full investigation into the real child rape 
scandals and cover-ups in Rotherham — 
Rotherham being a long-time Labour 
fiefdom. When can we expect Mr Watson to 
start the probe? 

Peter Lucey 
Wokingham, Berkshire 

Gove’s achievement 

Sir: In just over four years, Michael Gove 
profoundly altered the direction of 
education in England. Teachers are not only 
allowed to teach from the front of the class, 
but are actively encouraged to do so. 

Schools can no longer gloss over their 
failures with coursework, resits, and 
Mickey Mouse GCSEs and BTechs. The 
SEAL (Social and Emotional Aspects of 
Learning) agenda has been scrapped, and 
knowledge and understanding are once 



again the central tenet of education. It is 
difficult to think of any other politician 
since Thatcher who has had so profound 
an impact upon the real world beyond 
Westminster and Whitehall. 

Nicky Morgan has had none at all 
(‘She could be a contender’, 4 October). 

Of course, she is not unusual in this 
respect. However, the fact that Gove’s 
political career is all but over and she is 
being tipped as a possible leader tells you 
everything you need to know about David 
Cameron’s priorities. 

Tom Burkard 
Easton, Norwich 

The VW scandal 

Sir: Rory Sutherland reckons that the 
software which helped Volkswagen dodge 
emission rules for several years could have 
been produced by ‘one or two unscrupulous 
people and a keyboard’ (The Wiki Man, 

10 October). But its effects would definitely 
have been noticed by many other VW 
employees. VW must employ hundreds of 
people in the enterprise of testing software. 
The functionality of an engine loaded with 
particular software in an emissions test 
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would surely have been a focus for testing, 
as failing an emissions test would have been 
catastrophic for sales. 

If the software behaved to specification, 
that implicates far more than one or two 
unscrupulous programmers — including 
whoever wrote the specification and funded 
the software development. If the software 
did not behave to specification, then that 
would have been brought to management’s 
attention. Surely, even if emissions-test 
cheating software was not their original 
idea, many members of VW’s senior 
management would have heard about it. 
Richard North 
Netley, Hampshire 

Bring back string bags 

Sir: Alexander Chancellor says that plastic 
bags are ‘the most useful carriers ever 
invented’ (Long life, 10 October). Has he 
so quickly forgotten the venerable string 
bag, once ubiquitous and famously used by 
Alderman Ptolemy Tortoise to hold his very 
substantial salad lunch? String bags have all 
the merits of plastic: they are very light, can 
be crammed into a tiny space and expanded 
to a considerable size; they are very cheap 
to produce — admittedly not perhaps 
quite as cheap as plastic, but with a much 
longer useful life, and with no attendant 
environmental disadvantages at all. We 
should campaign for their revival. 

Andrew Wilton 
Chislehurst 

The vice of virtue 

Sir: Many years ago, in a paper for the 
American Enterprise Institute, the 
distinguished scholar of the American 
constitution, Robert A. Goldwin, credited 
my mother, Jacqueline Wheldon, with 
coining the phrase ‘moral greed’. May I 
suggest this is the vice that ‘virtue signallers’ 
(‘My word!’, 10 October) indulge? 

Wynn Wheldon 
London NW6 

Newmarket example 

Sir: Over in England from New Zealand for 
the Rugby World Cup, for the first time in 
20 years, I ventured to Newmarket for a day 
at the bloodstock auction sales. 

People with immaculate manners, 
tweed caps, purposeful calm, the freedom 
to smoke, no officials telling anyone where 
not to go, bonhomie at every bar, and not 
an unshaven face, tattoo, drip-dry white 
shirt or cheap suit in sight. Why isn’t the 
rest of your country still like this? 

Dr Geoffrey Francis 
Auckland, New Zealand 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 



Never mind the Chancellor’s feet: 
keep your eye on the python behind him 



R ather more attention was paid last 
week to the strange position of 
George Osborne’s feet than to the 
dark shape lurking behind him. My own 
theory about his stance on the conference 
platform is that he was imagining himself as 
a operatic tenor, belting out an aria in praise 
the magic elixir he has administered to the 
formerly consumptive heroine, the UK 
economy, and pitching to be her next prince. 
But operas, like political careers, tend to end 
badly: so why the rumbling bass notes from 
the orchestra pit, and what is that sinister 
thing in the shadows? 

I’m not talking about Corbyn and 
McDonnell fighting in a sack with their own 
colleagues: they’re a comic subplot. What 
I’m referring to in this overstretched meta- 
phor is a chorus of gloom about the global 
economy, emanating most recently from the 
IMF meeting in Peru. We all know about the 
slowdown in China, and its effect on econo- 
mies from which it buys raw materials. We’re 
less familiar with the perils of a huge build- 
up of debt in emerging markets, of which 
Bank of England governor Mark Carney, 
among others, warned in Lima. 

Companies and state agencies in devel- 
oping countries have taken advantage of 
low interest rates to pile on ‘over-borrow- 
ings’ estimated by the IMF at $3.3 trillion. 
Much of that is actually denominated in 
US dollars, which have been strengthen- 
ing against a trade-weighted index of other 
currencies for the past 15 months, making 
the debt harder to service and repay. When 
domestic conditions oblige the US Fed to 
raise dollar interest rates, most likely early 
next year, a global shock could follow — and 
central bankers who feel quantitative easing 
has already passed safe limits are afraid that 
there will be no remedies left in the mon- 
etary medicine chest. 

‘Currently, being a pessimist has seldom 
been easier,’ says the FT. Not for me, with my 
habitually cheery views of the UK economy, 
which really has responded to Osborne’s 
elixir as well as finding its own willpower to 
recover. But even I realise that high in the 




lighting rig above the Chancellor’s head in 
Manchester was a writhing python of doom. 
I’ll keep an eye on it for you. 

New hot-shot 

Speaking of operas, plotlines often repeat 
themselves in the soap variety — and that’s 
how it looks at Barclays, which has picked 
another hotshot American investment 
banker as chief executive. This time the cho- 
sen candidate for the post vacated in 2012 by 
Bob Diamond is James ‘Jes’ Staley, formerly 
of JP Morgan, the blue-chip US corporate 
bank that Barclays has been striving to emu- 
late for the past 30 years. Reportedly Staley 
was favoured in 2012, but looked too expen- 
sive and too American at the time — so the 
job went to not-so-hotshot Antony Jenkins, 
who never looked right and was shown the 
door by incoming chairman John McFarlane 
in July. 

Let’s hope Staley’s appointment doesn’t 
signal a third attempt by Barclays to build a 
global investment bank: I was there for the 
first one, and saw from the inside how it mul- 
tiplied risk without delivering sharehold- 
er value. More promisingly, McFarlane has 
spoken recently of the logic of merging sev- 
eral European-owned investment banks to 
create one champion fit to compete against 
Wall Street: that would be a better task to 
set Staley. 

Meanwhile, McFarlane has also kept the 
plot moving by fingering as his own poten- 
tial successor Sir Gerry Grimstone, the 
Standard Life chairman and former White- 
hall mandarin who has been approached to 
become Barclays’ deputy chairman. They 
would make a formidable boardroom duo, 
neither being inclined to mince words. 
I once sat opposite Grimstone at a dinner in 
London for grand Indian guests; the intend- 
ed topic of flattering conversation was the 
rise of India as a new economic power. 
‘Give us your thoughts, Gerry,’ said the host. 
‘Shouldn’t we be talking about China?’ 
replied Grimstone to an embarrassed 
silence. ‘That’s where the real story is.’ 



Yellowish fizz 

Watchers of the global brewing industry — 
not to mention City bankers connected to 
the deal — are in a fever over the £68 billion 
agreed acquisition of London-listed SAB 
Miller (which has huge businesses in Africa 
and owns brands such as Fosters and Grols- 
ch) by Anheuser-Busch InBev, the Belgian- 
based market leader with Budweiser, Beck’s 
and Stella Artois already in its portfolio. 
That certainly creates a beer monster, with 
around 30 per cent of the world market. 
Whoopee for the shareholders, who include 
a crew of Brazilian and Colombian billion- 
aires: I hope it serves them well. But the real 
story to raise a glass to for British consumers 
is the survival — against a half-century trend 
of industry consolidation that has swallowed 
so many famous names, and of which this 
takeover is surely the zenith — of smaller 
breweries, and new ‘micro’ breweries, that 
actually make flavoursome ales rather than 
the indistinguishable yellowish fizz of the 
Miller-Busch-InBev behemoth. 

At the Pearly Gates 

How unkind of fate to send Geoffrey Howe 
to the Pearly Gates just behind Denis 
Healey, who was so horrid to him in the 
House of Commons. But if they have to pass 
the time of day while St Peter is busy inter- 
viewing Jackie Collins, Howe might care 
to remind his former nemesis that another 
free-market change-maker will be waiting 
to re-engage the Labour bruiser in debate. 
The late Sir John Cowperthwaite, financial 
secretary of Hong Kong in the late 1960s, 
was perhaps the only British-born political 
figure ever to have carried low-tax, laissez- 
faire principles into every corner of govern- 
ment — and he took no truck at all from 
Healey, who as Labour’s defence secretary 
repeatedly begged him in vain to contribute 
more towards the British military presence 
in the colony. As Healey himself recalled. ‘I 
always retired hurt from my encounters with 
the redoubtable financial secretary’ 
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‘Primrose Hill’, 1971, by 
Frank Auerbach 
Martin Gay ford — p51 



Thomas W. Hodgkinson 

applauds Mary Beard’s 
JanusTaced history of 
Ancient Rome 
Alexandra Coghlan finds 
Bach and Mozart dwarfed 
by Pygmy musicians 



Kate Womersley is 
astonished by the infinite 
kindness of strangers 
Michael Tanner enjoys the 
first half of Ariadne auf 
Naxos but slips out to 
escape the final duet 



Ismene Brown watches the 
Bolshoi’s prima ballerina 
fall over in Giselle 
Damian Thompson is glad 
his piano teacher spent 
more time chatting than 
teaching 
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Vision, fortitude — and a little bit of luck 

Margaret Thatcher’s second administration saw bitter divisions at home, 
but abroad the breakthrough in Anglo-Soviet relations really did change history, 

says Philip Hensher 



Margaret Thatcher: The Authorized 
Biography Volume Two: Everything 
She Wants 

by Charles Moore 
Allen Lane, £30, pp. 821, 

ISBN 9780713992885 
Spectator Bookshop, £25 



In almost every one of the many biographies 
of Margaret Thatcher that now exist, the 
story is told of her being congratulated for 
her good luck in winning a prize when she 
was nine — either for reciting poetry or for 
playing the piano. She indignantly replied, T 
wasn’t lucky. I deserved it.’ Now, in Charles 
Moore’s biography, we reach the splendid 
zenith of Mrs Thatcher’s career in the form 
of her second administration of 1983-7. 
We have to ask the question again: was she 
lucky, or did she deserve it? 

Clearly, one of the chief reasons that 
she was re-elected in 1983 after a period of 
staggering unpopularity was the Falklands 
triumph of 1982, with which Moore con- 
cluded his first volume. That wasn’t luck, 
at least in the sense that it happened at all; 
any other politician in Thatcher’s position 
would almost certainly have sued for peace. 
But the scale of the war, and its moral clar- 
ity, were no doubt helpful. 

And on the domestic side, Thatcher was 
certainly lucky in her opponents. Arthur 
Scargill, the architect of one of the principal 
challenges of her second term in the form 
of the longest miners’ strike of the period, 
ultimately made things easier for her by his 
behaviour. She was fortunate, too, in the 
leaders of the opposition she faced. Michael 
Foot was so unelectable that he could safe- 
ly be treated with elaborate courtesy. Neil 
Kinnock, handed the one parliamentary 
opportunity of the decade to eject her from 
office on grounds of improper behaviour 
over the Westland affair, made a mess of 
it. Had she been less competent, it would 



have made no difference. To that degree she 
was lucky. 

But, reading the detail of this superb and 
utterly absorbing volume, it is clear that 
luck really had very little to do with it, and 
the most compelling episodes of her admin- 
istration were created by her, and carried 
out at her insistence. The central episode of 
this volume, and the moment when Thatch- 
er’s visionary quality changed the world, is 
her first encounter with Mikhail Gorbachev, 
before the west had really identified him as 
the coming general secretary in the USSR. 

Thatcher had, against all conven- 
tional diplomatic advice, made ferocious 

When the Foreign Office selected 
two silver-handled hairbrushes to give 
Gorbachev y Thatcher pointed out it 
was a curious present for a bald man 

speeches against the Warsaw Pact, declar- 
ing at the Berlin wall in 1982 that ‘piti- 
less ideology only survives because it 
is maintained by force. One day, liberty 
will dawn on the other side of the wall.’ 
In 1983 she had visited Hungary to ask 
how the USSR, under the ailing Androp- 
ov, could be brought out of isolation; in 
February 1984 she went to Andropov’s 
funeral, shook hands with his successor 
Chernenko, and was made aware of Gor- 
bachev, though did not meet him. 

In December 1984, Gorbachev accept- 
ed an invitation to Britain, and Thatch- 
er invited him and his wife Raisa to 
lunch at Chequers. A colossal argument 
broke out; Thatcher ‘deliberately and 
breathtakingly... set about serially cross- 
examining him about the inferiority of the 
Soviet centralised command system and 
the merits of free enterprise and competi- 
tion’. The miners’ strike, then in its ninth 
month, proved that ‘communism was syn- 



onymous with getting one’s way by vio- 
lence’. Gorbachev gave as good as he got; 
at one point Raisa mouthed ‘It’s over’ to 
her husband, suggesting that they leave. 
But the argument was inspired, and the 
afternoon ended on a joke. ‘I can assure 
you,’ Gorbachev said, ‘that I am not under 
instructions from the Politburo to per- 
suade you to join the Communist party.’ 

The Americans, hitherto very suspi- 
cious, were slowly convinced. Gorbachev’s 
reforms were supported. When Thatcher 
visited the USSR in March 1987, she was 
greeted by adoring crowds and, aston- 
ishingly, she was interviewed on Soviet 
television with sensational effect, chal- 
lenging the interviewers and presenting 
her own case. ‘Such a thing had never hap- 
pened before,’ and the Foreign Office mon- 
itor had to concede that the Soviet public 
had learned a good deal about their own 
country from a well-informed foreign visi- 
tor. There is no question that Mrs Thatcher, 
by boldness and conviction, in large part 
initiated the process that brought freedom 
to millions in Eastern Europe. 

Charles Moore is, of course, a great 
admirer of Margaret Thatcher, though this 
is in no sense a hagiography. He acknowl- 
edges the moments of strain and stress, and 
the occasional instances of very bad behav- 
iour. ‘Wobbly Thursday’, the day during 
the 1987 election when uncertainty mys- 
teriously crept into the campaign, found 
her screaming and foaming at the mouth, 
according to Michael Dobbs. Relations with 
Norman Tebbit were never good afterwards. 
There is the odd piece of alarming rudeness, 
though easy to forgive. Word had got out 
among the louche that she was hot stuff in 
person — my favourite footnote from Vol- 
ume I was Alan Clark telling Moore that ‘I 
don’t want actual penetration, just a mas- 
sive snog.’ When the film director Mike 
Nichols found himself sitting next to her at 
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The meeting of Thatcher and Gorbachev 
in 1984 initiated the process that brought 
freedom to millions in Eastern Europe 
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preserve their economic way of life in min- 
ing than were believed at the time or sub- 
sequently. Proponents of the Billy Elliot 
version of the miners’ strike will no doubt 
find something sinister rather than touch- 
ing about Thatcher’s request that a personal 
letter from her thanking a working miner 
should go out in a plain envelope, so as not 
to create difficulties in the community. 

To me, however, the effect of this is to 
suggest that Thatcher was much more imag- 
inative, and even liberal on some matters, 
than is generally assumed. She was the 
first British prime minister, for instance, to 
ask the South African government release 
Nelson Mandela, imprisoned since 1963. 
Though strictly moral herself in small Meth- 
odist ways, she was quite relaxed about the 
shakier behaviour of others. Cecil Parkin- 
son only went when there was no alternative 
over his affair with Sara Keays. Thatch- 
er knew all about the cottaging and cruis- 
ing habits and quiet bibulousness of her 
PPS, Peter Morrison; and when Matthew 
Parris, then an MP, came out to her as gay, 
she merely said, ‘That must have been very 
hard for you to say, dear.’ (Michael Alison, 
her saintly but oddly frightening PPS, a pre- 
decessor of Morrison’s, was standing at the 
door with the probably personal initiative 
to ask Parris for the names of all the other 
gay Tory MPs he could think of, so that Ali- 
son ‘could pray for them’). 

The nearest thing to disaster from this 
period is the Westland affair. (It’s notable 
that other great scandals of the time, such 
as the supposed rift with the Queen over 
a Sunday Times story, have diminished to 
nothing as the facts of the matter emerge.) 
The Westland affair, a colossal and intricate 
argument between Thatcher, her defence 
secretary Michael Heseltine and Leon Brit- 
tan at the DTI, was difficult to follow at 
the time, and certainly needs close atten- 
tion now. A discussion about the future 



a dinner in Washington, she knew how to 
deal with him. ‘My friend John le Carre says 
you are a very sexy woman.’ ‘Well,’ she said. 
‘Tm not.’ 

There is, however, an unexpected and 
recurrent human element here, and Moore 
is always alert to Thatcher’s speculative fac- 
ulty and even her romantic imagination, as 
she contemplates what it would be like to be 
someone else. For her 1987 trip to Moscow, 
the Foreign Office had selected two silver- 
handled hairbrushes as a gift for Gorbachev. 
Nobody but the Prime Minister pointed 
out that it was a curious present for a man 
almost completely bald. 

There is no question now that the 
inner-city riots of the period were dread- 
ful. Thatcher’s immediate response — ‘Oh, 
those poor shopkeepers!’ — was much 
mocked at the time and later. But could it 
be that the regeneration projects, such as 
the developers who put £1.5 billion into 
Canary Wharf and created 90,000 jobs, were 



a better response than Faith in the City, the 
Church of England report that made 23 rec- 
ommendations, every one of which entailed 
increased public expenditure? Who had 
really thought about what it would be like 
to live in these circumstances? 

We will disagree, I think, about the min- 
ers’ strike. Scargill didn’t help his cause 
by calling a strike without a ballot, and in 
spring, when coal stocks at the power sta- 
tions had been built up to their highest 
level of reserve; and by refusing to make 
any compromise over clearly uneconomic 
pits. In my view, Scargill was engaging in 
a subversive attempt to bring down a gov- 
ernment through undemocratic means, and 
the government did join in a political strug- 
gle. Whether the coal industry was, then 
and subsequently, run down either through 
vindictiveness or a sense of exasperated 
neglect is impossible to say. But there were 
certainly more government expressions of 
concern about individuals attempting to 
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owners of a helicopter manufacturer, it 
sharply divided dirigiste from laissez-fairy, 
and individually involved pro-European 
and pro-American sentiment. In the end 
it came down to who told whom what to 
leak. Moore gives the first truly full and 
trustworthy account, thanks to Colette 
Bowe, the crucial press officer. The facts of 
the case were such that Thatcher’s resigna- 
tion could have been forced. Again, she was 
lucky; Bowe was, in her private views, a sup- 
porter of the Thatcher project. And Kin- 
nock, who could have led the charge in the 
Commons, made a total hash of the case. 
Thatcher survived the day. 

It’s all rather a long time ago. In one 
painful chapter, Moore gleefully recounts 
the utter inability of the lumpenintelligent- 
sia, in Geoffrey Wheatcroft’s delightful 
coinage, to do anything but spew ineffec- 
tive bile in Thatcher’s direction. (‘Loath- 
some, repulsive in almost every way’; 
‘watching her choose clothes at Marks and 
Spencer, there was something really quite 
obscene about it’, ‘Maggie, Maggie, you 
cunt, Maggie, Maggie, Maggie, Maggie, you 
fucking cunt’, and ‘Mrs Thatcher and her 
spayed Cabinet, whose main achievement 
in the last eight years has been the legit- 
imation of self-interest’ — Sir Jonathan 
Miller, Lady Warnock, the Exploited and 
Julian Barnes.) All this comes in Moore’s 
book directly after Thatcher’s world- 
altering trip to Moscow in 1987, which tells 
its own amusing story. 

Just as Iona Opie, the chronicler of 
nursery rhymes, found children in a Wilt- 
shire playground chanting about ‘the Bone 
Man’ a century and a half after Napoleon’s 
death, so Thatcher has turned into a mon- 
strous bogey figure among a generation 
that never knew her. Writers who were 
small children at the time of her departure 
from office, who know nothing of the task 
of dealing with national monopolies and 
can never have set foot in a communist 
country in Europe denounce her, and find 
an eager audience. 

Readers of Moore’s magnificent, humane 
biography will be reminded that, in October 
1984, the IRA attempted to kill Mrs Thatch- 
er — and did kill five innocent colleagues, 
and the wives of colleagues. Two months 
later, her policies and her conduct quite 
unaffected by that dreadful experience, 
she met Gorbachev for the first time and 
began to change half the world. In between, 
a minor Labour backbencher of the utmost 
inconsequence called Jeremy Corbyn made 
his own contribution by inviting the politi- 
cal friends of the mass murderers to tea 
at the House of Commons. Who would 
have met Gorbachev if the Brighton hotel 
bombing had fully succeeded in October? I 
think a fair and patient reader of the facts 
of this daunting life will come to the con- 
clusion that it was we, in the end, who were 
rather lucky. 



Little yellow pills 

Harriet Waugh 

Dark Corners 

by Ruth Rendell 
Hutchinson, £18.99, pp. 279, 

ISBN 9780091959241 
Spectator Bookshop, £16.99 

Ruth RendelTs final novel. Dark Corners, is 
about how psychological necessity can drive 
perfectly ordinary people either to terrible 
deeds or to unwitting acts of great courage 
— and extraordinary things can happen 
quite by chance to anyone. 

Carl, the central character, is a young 
man pleased with his life. He has written 
a novel that has been published, inher- 
ited his father’s small mews house in 
Maida Vale with its furniture and, signifi- 
cantly, a large supply of alternative rem- 
edies in the bathroom cabinet, and has a 
beautiful, kindly girlfriend called Nico- 
la. He does not have a job, but he does 
have a tenant, Dermot, on the top floor 
who pays him £1,200 a month — enough 
for Carl to contemplate life as a writer. 
Dermot, a thin young man with uneven yel- 
low teeth, works as a receptionist at a local 
veterinary practice. He has a manner that 
wrong-foots Carl without him knowing 
quite how. 

Carl also has a friend, Stacey, a model 
who has put on weight and wants to lose 
it without giving up her habit of binge- 
eating. He discovers some yellow pills 
among his father’s medicines that claim to 
melt excess fat. One of Carl’s traits is minor 
meanness where money is concerned, and 
although he knows he should offer Stacey 
the pills for free he can’t resist charging her 
£1 each for 50 of them. 

When she is found dead of an over- 
dose, guilt quickly turns to fright and fright 
to panic when he realises that Dermot has 
overheard his transaction with Stacey and 
has stopped paying his rent. Carl’s inability 
to deal with Dermot, and the rising mania 
that then engulfs him, is at the centre of the 
story. 

There is also a subplot. Stacey has an 
old school friend called Lizzie whose own 
peculiarity is an idiosyncratic form of 




‘...for today’s the day the teddy bears order pizza 
’n large fries and stay in to play computer games.’ 



kleptomania. Knowing where Stacey keeps 
a spare key, Lizzie enters her flat and goes 
through her drawers, taking an out-of-date 
diary with Stacey’s name in it and a couple 
of £20 notes. Only then does she discover 
her friend’s body in the bedroom and report 
it to the police. 

Lizzie is not only lazy but a pathological 
liar. She becomes a major figure in a story 
that fast descends into melodrama. This 
might not have mattered had I believed 
for a moment either her reactions to the 
twists and turns in the plot or her sub- 
sequent transformation into a pleasant, 
normal young woman. There is an air of 
unfinished business both about her charac- 
ter and the dramatic situation in which she 
finds herself that made me wonder whether 
the book was in the hands of the publish- 
er before Rendell died at the beginning of 
May, or whether she might have intended to 
do more work on it. 

RendelTs ability to engender tension is 
fully present here, as always, but Dark Cor- 
ners is not a book for which she will be remem- 
bered. There are plenty of those, among the 
psychological thrillers she wrote under her 
own name and as Barbara Vine, and among 
her groundbreaking Wexford detective nov- 
els, in which the crimes were solved by a 
middle-class policeman and family man. 
Her best psychological novels will still be 
read in 50 years’ time. 



Bach and beyond 

Alexandra Coghlan 

The Other Classical Musics: 
Fifteen Great Traditions 

edited by Michael Church 
Boy dell, £25, pp. 426, 

ISBN 9781843837268 
Spectator Bookshop, £22.50 



‘Following custom, when the Siamese con- 
quered the Khmer they carried off much of 
the population, including most of their musi- 
cians, to be resettled in what is now Thai- 
land.’ The history of music isn’t a story of 
chords and scores, instruments or their play- 
ers. Music’s story is one of wars, invasions 
and revolutions, religion, monarchy and 
nationhood. Whether you look at the his- 
tories of Africa or Iran, Europe or Uzbeki- 
stan, the narratives are the same: colourful, 
bloody, complicated. Music is not an aes- 
thetic response, an artistic translation of life; 
music and musicians are society itself. 

It’s a principle that acts as the guid- 
ing thread through the labyrinth of tradi- 
tions and terminologies that make up The 
Other Classical Musics. Whether discussing 
gamelan or gagaku, these 15 essays on music 
from around the world (gorgeously illus- 
trated with colour photographs and images) 
never forget that they are telling human sto- 
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ries, rooting unfamiliar sounds, words and 
ideas in narratives in which we can all find 
a foothold. 

Note the sneaky plural of the 
title — ‘Musics’. It’s a sign of a discipline that 
has done some serious rethinking over the 
past few decades, embracing the same cultur- 
al pluralism that already exists in literature. 
Michael Church and his authors start from 
the premise that all musicology is ethno- 
musicology; the western tradition of Bach 
and Mozart is as much an anthropological 
curiosity as African drumming or Indian 
ragas and must be explored within the same 
historical and cultural context. 

Including a chapter on Europe here, 
alongside those on China, Thailand and 
Japan, is provocative, but thoughtfully so. 
Ivan Hewett’s European narrative — from 
Gregorian chant to John Cage — is a famil- 
iar one, but bookended by chapters on jazz 
(itself a contentious addition to a book on 
‘classical’ traditions) and North Africa, it 
reads as newly foreign, exotic almost. Careful 
juxtaposition invites us to compare images of 
western music’s earliest staff notation with 
the intricate visual codes of Chinese jianpu 
(numeral) notation or the rhythmic grid for 
a Hindustani tabla composition — ciphers 
that, while baffling, hint at fundamentally 
different priorities of expression and orna- 
mentation, differing concepts of musical 
structure and melody. 

While ethnomusicology might conjure 
images of western academics notating folk 
songs in primitive, remote locations, it’s 
important to stress that this is not what 
is going on here. Church’s interest is not 
in folk but alternative classical traditions 
— ‘what every society regards as its own 
great tradition’, as he puts it. These musics 
are often courtly, usually urban, top-down 
musical strategies rather than grassroots 
evolutions. As such they are uniquely 
revealing, agents of political, social and 



religious propaganda as much as personal 
artistic expression. 

The Siamese weren’t the only ones to 
kidnap musicians. Influential Persian musi- 
cians such as Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi spent 
most of the early 15th century being cap- 
tured and recaptured by the great conquer- 
or Tamerlane, who was determined to keep 
this valuable cultural asset in his own capital 
at Samarkand. For every indigenous musical 
tradition that was obliterated by an invading 
nation, there are several that were preserved 
and developed by such encounters, grafted 
onto new instruments and techniques. Coun- 
tries as disparate as Morocco, Algeria, Isra- 
el, Egpyt and Syria still all share a common 
musical tradition today, the creative legacy of 
the region’s conflicts. 

Fifteen different cultures give a broad 
sampling, and recurring themes inevitably 
emerge: notation versus oral or improvised 
traditions; religion’s role in music; horizon- 
tal, melody-driven music or a vertical, har- 
monic approach. Among the most curious is 
the paradoxical position of musicians in soci- 
ety — often ‘high importance but low status’. 
Set apart from those around them either by 
religious associations (as with the Javanese 
players of gamelan) or through rather baser 
traditions (Indian women still avoid playing 
the tabla or sarangi owing to earlier connec- 
tions with courtesans), musicians can belong 
anywhere from court to brothel. And while 
some cultures, western Europe among them, 
celebrate professional musicians, in tradi- 
tions such as China’s it is the gentleman ama- 
teurs who are regarded as the art’s greatest 
interpreters. 

The influence of western classical music 
is predictably all-pervasive — though not 
always for ill. While Japan’s indigenous 
classical music was crowded out of school 
and conservatories in the 20th century by 
the western alternative. North India’s clas- 
sical tradition may only have coalesced 



from its plural regional variants into a 
coherent and recognisable tradition in 
response to the threat of western colonial 
dominance. 

There’s a photograph at the start of the 
book. Staring straight into the camera, fill- 
ing a double-page spread, are a large group 
of Pygmy musicians. Almost hidden among 
them, tucked away in a trio of misfits in the 
back row, are two of classical music’s all- 
time greats: the composer Gyorgy Ligeti 
and pianist Pierre-Laurent Aimard. The 
Other Classical Musics returns western 
classical music to its proper place, some- 
where in the back row of the polyphonous 
Babel of global traditions. In such rich 
company, however, you get that feeling 
that Ligeti — and Bach and Mozart before 
him — wouldn’t have minded one bit. 



An American epic 

Diana Hendry 

City on Fire 

by Garth Risk Hallberg 
Cape, £18.99, pp. 927, 

ISBN 9780224101707 
Spectator Bookshop, £16.99 



Ninety pages into the juggernaut that is 
City on Fire, I begin to think that this is 
really a box set masquerading as a novel. 
As such it will be great. A New York set- 
ting, a cast that’s a Noah’s Ark migrant 
mix (from Afro to Vietnamese), a grip- 
ping crime investigation and a historical 
and dramatic time-frame running from the 
New Year’s celebrations for the American 
bicentennial in 1976 to the nightmare of 
the 1977 New York blackout. 

A box set is a distinct possibility. Hall- 
berg has already sold the film rights. The 
plot’s got everything: poverty versus 
wealth, power and corruption, racial ten- 
sion, drugs, punk anarchy, sex and, above 
all, connections between a great range of 
characters (some share the same shrink) as 
if the novel had spawned a whole fictional 
family. One sleepless night I counted to 33 
and hypnagogically shifted Middlemarch 
to New York. 

But don’t wait for the movie. There’s 
writing here that’s too good to miss. The 
novel’s construction is impressive. Hall- 
berg must have covered a kitchen wall plot- 
ting the trajectory. Although the narrative 
arc spans the year between the shooting 
on New Year’s Eve 1976 of a girl in Cen- 
tral Park and the anarchic night of the 1977 
blackout, the novel’s division into seven 
books allows Hallberg flashbacks to the Fif- 
ties and Sixties in which to explore the char- 
acters’ lives and the city’s history. 

The girl who is shot — Sam Cicciaro, 
the firework genius’s daughter — becomes 
emblematic of the city’s violence and cor- 
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A Roman gladiator fighting a tiger 



ruption, and, as she lies in a coma in Beth 
Israel hospital we watch New York come to 
the boil. Among the memorable characters 
in one way or another connected to Sam are 
William Hamilton-Sweeney III (aka Billy 
Three-Sticks), the wastrel heir of a financial 
empire; Charlie the chop-haired youngster, 
part visionary, occasional punk, who saves 
dogs and buildings; Larry Pulaski, the crip- 
pled cop, not to mention Solomon Grungy, 
Nicky Chaos, Mercer Goodman (who is) and 
Keith Lamplighter — Hallberg has a Dick- 
ensian ear for names. 

There’s humorous description — punks 
whose clothes are ‘held together by dental 
floss and wishful thinking’; thought-provok- 
ing apergus — ‘choice isn’t the same as free- 
dom’, ‘the powerful powerlessness of love’; 
sharp dialogue and emotional grit. 

Love of all kinds (gay, married, adulter- 
ous) is what Hallberg does best, particularly 
love between parent and child. The recon- 
ciliation scene between William Hamilton- 
Sweeney II and III bears comparison with 
Aeneas saving his father Anchises from 
burning Troy. 

What’s missing? There’s a reference near 
the end of the book to New York’s trade cen- 
tre seen ‘as if the building is on fire’. Is this 
a nod towards 9/11? Does City on Fire con- 
tain an implicit comment on contemporary 
America? Hard to know. Is the suggestion 
that the punks torching the city are the heirs 
of those who fought for independence con- 
vincing? Maybe. 

Hallberg has published a novella, as well 
as reviews for the New York Times, but City 
on Fire is his debut novel. He has charm, says 
his UK editor, Alex Bowler. To which add 
wit, insight and a vivid sense of history. 



Ancient history in stereo 

Thomas W. Hodgkinson 

SPQR: A History of Ancient Rome 

by Mary Beard 
Profile Books, £25, pp. 606, 

ISBN 9781846683800 
Spectator Bookshop, £22.50 

Having rattled and routed Mark Antony 
and his bewitching Egyptian at the battle of 
Actium in 31 BC, Octavian was on his way 
home to Rome when he was confronted by 
some punter. The man produced a talking 
raven, which obligingly squawked, ‘Greet- 
ings, Caesar, our victorious commander!’ 
Octavian was delighted at this evidence 
of loyalty, and rewarded the bird-trainer 
accordingly. However, it later emerged that 
the man had had another raven in reserve, 
which he had taught to croak, ‘Greetings, 
Antony, our victorious commander!’ He 
hadn’t been taking any chances. 

Nor, in a sense, does Mary Beard in 
her ambidextrous history of Ancient 



Rome, whose title proclaims her bifurcat- 
ed programme. SPQR stands for Senatus 
Populusque Romanus; that’s to say, ‘the sen- 
ate and people of Rome’. (The letters are 
embossed on drain covers in the streets of 
Rome today.) She has chosen it partly for 
its snappiness, and partly because her aim is 
precisely to give as much space to the popu- 
lus as to the senatus, challenging the priori- 
ties of historiographical has-beens such as 
Edward Gibbon, more interested in gran- 
dees than groundlings. 

This two-facetedness pervades the pages 
of SPQR. It’s even embedded in the author’s 
name, and her twin professional roles of sen- 
atorial Cambridge professor (Beard) and 
popular television presenter (Mary). Am I 
calling her Janus-faced? I am, but in a posi- 
tive sense. It’s true that I found the first third 
of her book hard going, but that’s largely 
because she was calling into question sto- 
ries about which I knew practically nothing. 
Once it reached the more familiar territory 
of the centuries flanking the birth of Christ, 
this iconoclasm came to seem invigorating, 
and, in the end, kind of revolutionary. 

Julius Caesar, it turns out, definitely 
wasn’t born by Caesarian section. Cleopatra 
probably wasn’t killed by an asp. The emper- 
or Claudius almost certainly wasn’t a dod- 
dery old dear. And Marcus Aurelius, known 
for his Stoic wisdom, was sometimes down- 
right platitudinous. ‘Do not act as if you were 
going to live 10,000 years,’ he admonished 
‘Death hangs over you.’ 

It’s notable here that Beard herself 
refers to his philosophical musings not as 
Meditations, which is the normal form, but 
Thoughts. It’s linked to her compulsion for 
retranslating the titles of ancient works to 
make them seem more approachable. The 
trouble is, they often end up sounding like 
bad Nick Hornby novels. Thus Xenophon’s 
Anabasis becomes Going Up, while Augus- 



tus’s Res Gestae emerges, disastrously, as 
What I Did. 

There were other things I didn’t like. 
Occasionally the language of the lecture hall 
creeps into her prose, as in her penchant for 
referring to our ‘dialogue’ with the ancient 
world, and the ‘debate’ that encircles certain 
subjects. These are turn-off terms: senatorial, 
not popular. We can debate it if you like, but 
take it from me, they don’t crop up in many 
of the dialogues I have with my friends. 

Nevertheless, these complaints were 
dwarfed by the accumulative force of this 
book, which is considerable. It isn’t just 
the buzz of being encouraged to reimagine 
everything, although there is an undoubted 
thrill when, on page 404, she lets slip, in most 
un-Beardlike fashion, the take-home insight 
that 

whatever the views of Suetonius and other 
ancient writers, the qualities and characters of 
the individual emperors did not matter very 
much to most inhabitants of the empire, or to 
the essential structure of Roman history and its 
major developments. 



It isn’t only the amusement of being 
reminded that ordinary Romans were, in cer- 
tain ways, a lot like us. They found fart jokes 
funny, for example. (And let’s be honest, 
who doesn’t?) It isn’t even the dizzy shock 
of learning that a few aspects of the life and 
character of Cicero are actually quite inter- 
esting. No, it’s the headiness of discovering 
what is, at least to me, a whole new approach 
to ancient history. You don’t favour the sena- 
tus, but nor do you favour the populus. You 
retain the two in tandem. You don’t dismiss 
everything you know as wrong. But you 
realise that, in almost all instances, you don’t 
know if it is or not. It could be this. It could 
be that. 

The challenge is to hold in mind simul- 
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taneously a pair of opposing ideas (a knack 
F. Scott Fitzgerald referred to as ‘the test 
of a first-rate intelligence’). The phrase 
‘impossible to know’ appears 13 times over 
the course of SPQR. That may not sound 
like the most exciting of conclusions, but 
in cases where the evidence is partial, or 
fragmentary, or non-existent, it must be the 
right one. 

To return now to the anecdote with which 
I began (having borrowed it from Beard), 
that bird-trainer didn’t know who was going 
to win the battle of Actium, so he trained two 
ravens, each of them primed with a different 
message. Mary Beard, too, always has two 
ravens at the ready. Welcome to the contem- 
porary, contemporaneous voices of ancient 
history. They come to you in stereo. 



Africa’s giant 

Tim Butcher 

Nigeria: A New History 
of o Turbulent Century 

by Richard Bourne 
Zed Books, £14.99, pp. 229, 

ISBN 9781780329062 
Spectator Bookshop, £12.99 

A giant was born in 1914, an African giant. 
The same year European powers set about 
each other in the trenches a framework was 
laid out for a nation that over the next centu- 
ry would grow into Africa’s mightiest econ- 
omy, one with a population so prodigious it 
will soon overtake every other barring China 
and India. 

The founding on 1 January that year of 
the colony of Nigeria was an act of extreme 
imperial chutzpah. Desert emirates in the 
north and coastal kingdoms in the south had 
for years been under nominal control as Brit- 
ish protectorates, but for London to unite 
such diversity was to believe a mosaic has no 
cracks. The story of Nigeria, first under Brit- 
ain, later as an African nation independent 
since 1960, has largely been the story of those 
cracks. 

Any attempt at a history risks being 
grimly repetitive. The Nigerian cycle of 
political crisis, economic mismanagement 
and civil strife might appear relentless. 
To the outsider, Biafra and Boko Haram, 
Abacha and Abiola, coup and corruption can 
merge into one. So Richard Bourne is to be 
congratulated for avoiding such sameness in 
his ‘new history’. By focusing on the streams 
that have shaped the nation, he captures one 
that is multi-dimensional in its fault lines, 
tantalising in its possibilities yet exasperat- 
ing in its performance. 

He lays out how traders drove Britain’s 
interest in Nigeria, one begun by the Scottish 
explorer Mungo Park’s 18th-century chart- 
ing of the Niger river. It did not end well for 
Park, who would drown in the river — an 



omen perhaps for Britain’s relationship with 
the delta and its vast hinterland. 

Just as in India, Bourne shows how in 
West Africa it was commerce that came 
first, with colonialism only being retro- 
fitted. Instead of Robert Clive’s profiteering 
East India Company, we have palm-oil 
monopolists fixing prices, the Royal Niger 
Company and colonial officers gerry- 
mandering elections. So diverse were local 

The widow of one dictator was 
caught fleeing with 38 suitcases 
stuffed with cash 

chieftaincies, fiefdoms and monarchies that 
it took the wife of a British governor-general 
to name the ensemble. In an 1897 letter Flora 
Shaw suggested one drawn from the mighty 
river — Nigeria. 

The colonial period 1914-1960 is not 
given soft treatment. While Nigerian busi- 
nessmen prospered more than Africans in 
most racially charged parts of the continent. 
Bourne argues that a significant failure of 
British administration created in part the 
conditions for Nigeria’s modern malaise. 

Having set up such a massive country the 
colonialists were at fault for not dealing with 
the north-south divide, one separating a rel- 
atively wealthy, nominally Christian south, 
from a poorer, more conservative, Muslim 
north. Bourne describes colonialism’s expe- 
dient acceptance of the north’s less attractive 
features — de facto slavery — in exchange 
for local emirs willing to bend to British con- 
trol. All over Africa the same mistake would 
be made by outsiders: instability bad, stabil- 
ity good, even if takes a ghastly local dictator 
to provide it. So when independence came 
there were no meaningful national political 
parties and, tragically, no national leaders, no 
Gandhi nor Mandela. 

It is a trope among critics of modern 
Africa that colonialism left no graduates, no 
‘educated’ locals capable of taking over at 
independence. Nigeria undoes this solecism. 
Bourne cites tens of thousands of pre-1960 
Nigerians with tertiary education, a size- 
able cadre that would yet prove incapable of 
developing their country. 




7 think this dispels the myth that they never 
reached old age.’ 



Those talented local leaders dwelt on 
their own fiefdoms. Civilian rule was tried in 
the 1960s only for the army to step in bru- 
tally when regional horse-trading led to grid- 
lock. Bourne tells how the school-age son of 
a murdered Nigerian prime minister was 
given sanctuary by a kindly prep-school 
headmaster in England. 

If chutzpah was shown by colonialists, the 
failing Nigerian leadership would show it 
in spades when it came to corruption. 
Not for them the occasional porn video 
or moat-cleaning claimed on expenses. 
Bourne takes us through the monumental 
skulduggery that filched much of the tril- 
lion US dollars the country has received in 
oil income since 1960. He writes of ‘Mr Ten 
Per Cent’, a politician who decimated ten- 
ders; the widow of a dictator caught fleeing 
with 38 suitcases stuffed mostly with cash; 
and a recent report that in a country with 
36 states, 23 governors face accusations 
of graft. Yet with an MP earning a million 
pounds a year, the venality of local poli- 
ticking is hardly surprising. 

If anything Bourne is guilty of understate- 
ment when he calls Nigeria’s first hundred 
years ‘turbulent’. But to focus on the corrup- 
tion and political crises is perhaps to miss 
the point. For a country so vast and diverse, 
Nigeria’s greatest achievement is its contin- 
ued existence as a single nation. If that diver- 
sity can be harnessed, then the next hundred 
years promise a spectacular new history for 
Africa’s giant. 



No satisfaction 

Matthew Walther 

On Inequality 

Harry G. Frankfurt 
Princeton, £10.95, pp. 102, 
ISBN: 9780691167145 
Spectator Bookshop, £9.95 



Ten years ago, a philosophy professor at 
Princeton wrote a book with a provoca- 
tive, slightly indecent title. It was a surprise 
bestseller, reaching number one on the New 
York Times'^ list, and university book shops 
in America still do a roaring trade in cop- 
ies of Harry Frankfurt’s On Bullshit, along 
with the usual Vonnegut and Sartre. In 2014, 
something similar happened when Thomas 
Piketty’s Capital in the 21st Century sold 
1.5 million copies in English, French, Ger- 
man, Mandarin, Urdu, Norwegian, Choctaw 
and so on. 

Not to be outdone, Princeton Universi- 
ty Press has enlisted Frankfurt to produce 
a response to Piketty. On Inequality com- 
prises two journal articles, ‘Equality as a 
Moral Ideal’ and ‘Equality and Respect’, 
the former first published nearly three dec- 
ades ago, plus a 200-word preface that men- 
tions Piketty, an acknowledgements page 
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and some notes. The texts of the articles are 
very slightly altered. 

In the first section Frankfurt argues 
that inequality of wealth is not inherently 
immoral. We have a duty, he says, to ensure 
that no one goes without life’s necessities, 
a duty that does not entail my earning the 
same as Taylor Swift. You would, I think, be 
hard pressed to find someone who disagrees 
with this. Virtually no one in the United 
States or Europe today is calling for guillo- 
tine-enforced uniformity of wages or sala- 
ries across the board, nor would the most 
recalcitrant Tea Partier or Thatcherite fail 
to concede that a man who loses his legs 
while dutifully engaged in the rational pur- 
suit of his self-interest has earned the right 
to a bit of help. Engels himself referred to 
‘the elimination of all social and political 
inequality’ as ‘a most dubious expression’. 

When I say that Frankfurt ‘argues’, 
though, what I really mean is that he asserts 
this not very controversial point over and 
over again, with increasing stylistic flatu- 
lence. This book is almost entirely bereft of 
analogies, illustrations or examples, whether 
anecdotal or statistical. The only ones that 
I recall involve food: the excesses of the 
very rich are compared to ‘the gluttony of 
those who gobble down considerably more 
food than they need for either nutritional 
well-being or a satisfying level of gastro- 
nomic enjoyment’. Are there other kinds 
of gluttony? 

Occasionally Frankfurt does get side- 
tracked. Absent from the version of chap- 
ter one published in Ethics is the contention 
made here that redistributing wealth leads 
inevitably to inflation: if we give the hard-up 
more money, they will become greedy and 
prices will soar. Supply of goods, in this view, 
is more or less fixed. This is certainly a novel 
argument, at odds with the well-known 
alternately accepted theories propound- 
ed by Lord Keynes and Milton Friedman. 
By way of explanation, Frankfurt tells us 
that: ‘This relationship between redistribu- 
tion and inflation has been explained to me 
(in correspondence) by Professor Richard 
Robb of Columbia University’s Depart- 
ment of Economics.’ 

Right then. In part two, Frankfurt makes 
an interesting argument about the nature 
of respect. He distinguishes between treat- 
ing people equally, which in his view is not 
morally necessary, and treating them with 
respect, which is. By ‘respect’ he means due 
regard for people in light of their particular 
qualities, and so on, though he acknowledg- 
es that some of these qualities are universal: 
the need for food, shelter and so on. We all 
deserve to have enough to eat and to have 
roofs over heads; we do not all deserve to be 
treated with solemn pomp. 

This book baffled me. I tried for hours 
to see how ‘satisfied with his current level 
of satisfaction’, a key phrase from part one, 
could be interpreted as anything other than 



a tautology, and I could not figure out what 
Frankfurt’s copious economically illiterate 
references to marginal utility had to with 
the price of tea in China. At one point he 
assures us that, despite his philosophical 
claims, he himself supports the taking of 
certain redistributionary measures ‘to elim- 
inate or alleviate’ income inequality. Which 
ones? Why? Were his editors not curious? 

If it had been expanded and substantial- 
ly reworked, it might have been a trade title 
worth selling inexpensively; had it included 
more of Frankfurt’s uncollected papers, it 
might have been a nice addition to some 
monograph line or other. But who, I won- 
der, is the intended audience for the book 
in its present form? Stalinists of the broad- 
minded, forbearing variety? People without 
access to public libraries and printers? The 
publicity packet says that the book presents 
a ‘serious challenge to cherished beliefs on 
both the political left and right’, which is 
true enough, I suppose, if the spectrum runs 
from Lin Bao to Grandfather Smallweed 
with nothing in between. 

I should add that On Inequality has been 
printed in a clear, attractive typeface on 
paper of the highest quality. 



Why do we do good? 

Kate Womersley 

Strangers Drowning: Voyages to the 
Brink of Moral Extremity 

by Larissa MacFarquhar 
Allen Lane, £20, pp. 320, 

ISBN: 9781846143984 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 



When I applied to medical school, an expe- 
rienced doctor offered me some advice: 
‘Don’t give them reason to think you’re a 
“wounded healer”. They’re suspicious of 
that.’ The term is Carl Jung’s, by which he 
meant that personal difficulty is a powerful 
spur for joining a caring profession, but the 
results of such motivations are not always 
constructive. If you appear too altruistic, 
questions may surface about whether you 
might, in some way, be damaged. 

So what about those people who don’t 
just do their job, but dedicate their lives to 
helping others? The New Yorker staff writer 
Larissa MacFarquhar examines our ambiv- 
alence about goodness in her brilliantly 
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thoughtful new book. Heroes, Pollyannas, 
saints, sentimentalists, killjoys, people- 
pleasers, martyrs, call them what you will. 
Strangers Drowning interweaves the histo- 
ry and philosophy of altruism with real-life 
stories of ‘do-gooders’ whose urge to serve 
goes beyond the call of duty. Many of Mac- 
Farquhar’s characters planned to become 
doctors or nurses, but then chose to do 
something greater. We follow a vegan on 
a mission to rescue chickens, a couple who 
end up adopting 20 children, the founder 

After narrowly avoiding rape in her 
own home, one do-gooder ran after 
the intruders to offer a cup of coffee 

of a leper colony and a man who gives his 
kidney to a patient he has never met. After 
narrowly avoiding rape in her own home, 
one do-gooder runs after the intruders as 
they leave, asking, ‘Would you like a cup 
of coffee?’ 

A point of similarity between these 
eccentric figures is that they are unde- 
terred by scale and distance. When con- 
sidering human nature, Adam Smith had 
a dim view of the normal proportions of 
empathy. In The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments (which is not quoted by MacFarqu- 
har but is everywhere present) he explains, 
half jokingly, that suffering which occurs 
close by, both logistically and emotionally, 
consumes us. If a man were due 

to lose his little finger tomorrow, he 
would not sleep tonight; but provid- 
ed he never saw them, he will snore with 
the most profound security over the 
ruin of a hundred million of his breth- 
ren, and the destruction of that immense 
multitude seems plainly an object less inter- 
esting to him than this paltry misfortune of 
his own. 

Yet for the do-gooders in Strangers 
Drowning, victims out of sight are certainly 
not out of mind. Unknown foreigners are 
for them no less worthy of attention than 
their own families. Some are overwhelmed 
when they contemplate the plight of indi- 
viduals, helping as best they can but haunt- 
ed by inadequacy. Others feel at a remove 
from their fellow men, driven to humani- 
tarian projects not out of empathy so much 
as a colder rationality that knows ‘a million 
pounds could save about a hundred thou- 
sand years of healthy life’. At an extreme, 
this utilitarian mindset can turn on the 
human body as a mere cabinet of organs, 
ready for transplantation to alleviate ill- 
ness. An unsettling side to altruism emerg- 
es here: making sacrifices for others, driven 
by a kind of ethical perfectionism, can be 
self-destructive. ‘Good enough’ is just an 
arbitrary point at which you end up letting 
yourself off the hook. 

Tracing the motivations of her subjects, 
MacFarquhar resists clumsily joining the 
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dots from childhood trauma, sexual abuse, 
fervent religious belief and mental illness 
to explain the moral hunger of these adults. 
But she does not deny that elements of 
their biographies might be relevant. Their 
stories are narrated with such even-hand- 
ed curiosity, such compassion for human 
endeavour and forgiveness of fallibility, 
that you cannot help but share MacFarqu- 
har’s admiration and see that these predic- 
aments matter. Where I cannot agree is in 
the book’s claim that a do-gooder is dis- 
tinctly different from the vast majority of 
us, content as we are with occasional acts 
of kindness and ‘virtue signalling’ on Face- 
book. There is surely a spectrum of selfless- 
ness along which we each find our place. 

In the end, the book seems to ask us 
to relax our concern about the origins of 
goodness. Caring is more often prompted 
by feeling rather than theory, whether from 
personal experience or a visceral response 
to witnessed events. In a world where 
there are too many strangers drowning, 
from a boy washed up in an exceptional 
photograph to countless others who 
remain anonymous, it is more important 
to stir our better intuitions than to ques- 
tion where they come from. That there are 
do-gooders whose sense of duty is already 
stirred, we should be grateful. 



Dancing with the daffodils 

Mark Cocker 

The Cabaret of Plants: 

Botany and the Imagination 

by Richard Mahey 
Profile, £20, pp. 386, 

ISBN 9781861976628 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 

According to this wonderfully thought- 
provoking book, human attachment to 
plants was much more evident in the 19th 
century than it is now. In those days people 
showed genuine wonder at their ‘strange 
existences and unquantifiable powers’, espe- 
cially the British, who fashioned the most 
ambitious glass building of the age —the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park — drawing on 
the weird architecture of the amazonica lily 
as a blueprint. 

Richard Mabey suggests that these are 
more prosaic times, where trees are invari- 
ably seen as primary producers, economic 
heavy-lifters or practical oxygen-supply 
operatives, or merely as a vegetative back- 
ground to the planet’s real agents: ourselves 
and other animals. In short the green stuff is 
underestimated and we need to rediscover 
what he calls the ‘intentions, inventiveness 
and individualities’ of plants. 

Perhaps, before dismissing our own 
times, we should recall a figure like Balin 
who, in the winter of 1996, lived up an old 



oak in protest against the proposed bypass 
around the then silently wooded outskirts 
of Newbury. For a fortnight he clambered 
about its limbs, reading Cervantes, hoping 
to save just one of 20,000 trees that were 
eventually felled, and supplying copious 
copy for national newspapers as they chart- 
ed his primate’s progress. In the end, how- 
ever, the bailiffs chainsawed his tree down 
and beat Balin with iron straps about the 
head for making them wait. 

If there are people who still cling pas- 
sionately to the importance of trees then it 
is partly because of Mabey’s lifelong devo- 
tion to this theme. And of all his 30-plus 
books this is surely among his finest, an 
eclectic world-roaming collection of stories 
that evoke the extraordinary ways of the 
vegetable world. 

He unravels the complex symbolism of 
Wordsworth’s daffodils, gives us a potted 
history of maize and its 9,000-year-long cul- 
tivation. He pauses in Lincolnshire to pluck 
one of Newton’s apples and branches out 
in China to explore the New Age cure-all 
ginseng. He also relishes the innuendos 
linked to that role-reversing wonder the 
Venus-flytrap, a plant that catches and eats 
insects. Apparently the English and scien- 
tific names are a pun on the vagina dentata. 

My favourite chapters are those where 
the author has first-hand encounters with 
the plants under discussion. His stock of 
memories allows him to lace colour, intima- 
cy and emotional texture around the scaf- 
fold of hard facts. A good example is his 
account of yew trees that have a recurrent 
presence in places of Christian worship. 

Quite why yews have this church- 
going habit remains a mystery, but the most 
persistent myths include the idea that the 
trees’ toxic foliage kept the cattle off the 
graveyard, or that they were planted to sup- 
ply longbows to medieval archers. Mabey 
scotches both rumours but can find no 
definitive explanation. 

What we do know is that some yews are 
not only older than the buildings they keep 
company, they are older than Christianity 
itself. One of the most famous is the Fortin- 
gall yew in a Perthshire village of the same 
name, which was around when Stonehenge 
was a youngster. This is impressive enough, 
but what about the cluster of clonal aspen 
trees in a Utah forest that the author also 
mentions? These may well be 80,000 years 
old. 

Mabey stresses that plants are not mere- 
ly the mainstay of life, through the three- 
billion-year old process of photosynthesis; 
they transcend even this fundamental role 
and have helped shape the very fabric of 
the human imagination. Our language and 
the ways in which we structure our thoughts 
owe something to plants. When Darwin, for 
example, tried to illuminate the processes 
of evolution that absorbed his entire career, 
the most apposite metaphor he could 




Avocado pear, photographed by the 
legendary Tony Evans 



conjure was what he called ‘the great Tree 
of Life’. 

In a book that looks back over more 
than 60 years it is inevitable that there is a 
melancholy cadence to some of the tales. 
Among the most moving is Mabey’s affec- 
tionate portrait of Tony Evans, with whom 

There are clonal aspen trees in a 
Utah forest that may well he over 
80,000 years old 

he worked on an illustrated flora. Evans 
died prematurely in 1992, but was one of 
Britain’s most famous still-life photogra- 
phers and legendary for his patience, once 
taking 11 days on Morecambe’s shoreline to 
capture cockles emerging from their shells. 

Mabey reveals that his own lifelong 
pursuit of plants began by the sea, with 
samphire. It is noted as a kind of seaside 
asparagus, but what captivated the author 
of Food for Free was not just its crunchy 
texture and iodine flavours. Through its 
tenacious hold on the underlying substrate, 
samphire slowly turns the intertidal mud 
at its roots into dry land, where it cannot 
thrive. To Mabey the young naturalist this 
seemed to subvert the very notion of Dar- 
winian fitness, whose central axiom is that a 
species’ adaptations maximise its own sur- 
vival. Yet there was also something else in 
samphire that appealed to Mabey the late 
Romantic. Here was no passive greenery, 
but a plant with agency and a self-willed 
agenda. He has been pursuing samphire 
ever since, and we are all the richer. 
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ARTS 

Moving images 

What is it about Bill Viola’s films that reduce grown-ups to tears? William Cook 
dries his eyes and talks to the video artist about Zen, loss and nearly drowning 



E ven the most down-to-earth people 
get emotional about Bill Viola’s vid- 
eos. Clare Lilley of Yorkshire Sculp- 
ture Park (YSP) seems close to tears as she 
takes me round his new show. Lilley is the 
show’s curator. She’s usually so matter-of- 
fact, but when she talks about Viola her 
eyes light up. When she took her two teen- 
age daughters to his studio in Los Angeles, 
she tells me, they both cried when they saw 
his films. I like to think I’m made of sterner 
stuff, but when she leaves me in the Sculp- 
ture Park’s Underground Gallery, where 
Viola is on show, after a few minutes in there 
on my own I’m blubbing like a baby. What 
is it about Bill Viola that makes grown men 
(and women) weep? 

Bill Viola is usually described as a video 
artist, but his short, silent films are more 
like Renaissance paintings. Not much hap- 
pens, but every moment feels full of mean- 
ing. Like religious iconography, his work 
addresses birth and death, and love and 
grief. It’s really no surprise that he’s often 
shown in churches. His work is currently in 
St Paul’s Cathedral, and in an old chapel 
here at YSP. It feels like the perfect place 
for his dreamlike art. 

We meet at YSP, in a function room 
strewn with balloons and bunting. Viola’s 
Australian wife, Kira Perov, is a constant 
presence by his side. He met her on a trip 
to Melbourne in 1977. They’ve worked 
together ever since. T couldn’t do this with- 
out Kira,’ says Viola. He has the visions, the 
flashes of inspiration — she sorts out eve- 



rything else. ‘These are all his ideas, and I 
help make them happen,’ says Kira. It’s like 
the relationship between a director and a 
producer, or an old master and his studio. 
Despite its slick production values, his work 
is actually quite traditional. There’s no com- 
puter trickery — he uses real people and 
real materials. 

Bill and Kira visited YSP for the first time 
last year and loved it. ‘It’s life-affirming,’ 
says Viola. You can see why he likes it here. 
Yorkshire Sculpture Park is a place where 
families measure out their lives: weekends, 
bank holidays, the excursions that punctuate 
each passing year. Viola’s art is also about 
families, and the remorseless march of time. 
‘The only thing you need to do is make sure 
you leave something behind,’ he tells me, 
solemnly. He doesn’t seem like an artist, 
more like a shaman or a priest. 

Viola was born in New York in 1951, and 
enjoyed a conventional middle-class child- 
hood. His dad worked for Pan Am. His par- 
ents weren’t particularly arty, but Bill could 
draw. He can still recall one of his earliest 
art classes, in kindergarten. While his class- 
mates doodled, Viola drew a whirlwind. His 
teacher told him to stand up. ‘Look, children 
— look what little Billy did!’ she told them. 
‘What have you done?’ she asked him, still 
not entirely sure what his dramatic drawing 
was supposed to be. ‘I’m making a tornado,’ 
he told her. He’s been making tornadoes 
ever since. 

Viola’s father persuaded him to go to 
university instead of art school, but far from 



thwarting his creativity, this turned out to 
be a lucky break. At Syracuse University 
in 1970 Bill discovered video. The machines 
were rudimentary, but being at the birth of 
a new art form forced him to find his own 
way. Right away, he knew this was how he 
wanted to spend his life. 

With Kira, he travelled to Japan — a 
country he’d always yearned to visit. ‘We 
had a Zen teacher there, and he was just 
extraordinary,’ he recalls. His teacher told 
him five minutes could become five hours. 
It’s a good description of Viola’s videos — 
he packs a lot of time into a compact space. 
Japan was a profound experience, but it 
also had its comic moments. One day, Viola 
showed his teacher some of his paintings. 
Without any warning, the teacher slapped 
his face. ‘What happened?’ asked Viola. 
‘What did I do?’ ‘Too much information!’ 
replied his teacher. ‘Too much thinking!’ 
Viola learnt his lesson. His art has an ori- 
ental simplicity. Each video is like a haiku. 
Everything you need to know is contained 
within a single frame. 

Water is a constant motif. It makes per- 
fect sense when you discover he nearly 
drowned when he was a child. ‘It changed 
my life,’ he says, simply. ‘Water has always 
been with me, completely — all the works 
that we do, you’ll always find something 
connected with water.’ This near-death 
experience seems central to his work, and 
his personality. He still comes across as 
someone who’s peered into the other side. 

One of his most potent works, ‘The 
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‘Fire Woman’, 2005, by Bill Viola 





Dreamers’, depicts seven people sleep- 
ing peacefully underwater. ‘It’s the space 
between life and death,’ explains Kira. Yet 
there are practical problems with these 
aquatic artworks, which are invariably hers 
to deal with. ‘Working with water is more 
difficult than working with fire!’ she chuck- 
les. ‘You can control fire, to a certain extent. 
You can’t control water!’ She begged him to 
leave off making waterworks for a while, but 
to no avail. 

The death of Viola’s parents transformed 
his art. He was already in his forties, with a 
family of his own, but these bereavements 
still hit him hard. ‘I was like a lost soul,’ he 
says. ‘I didn’t know what to do.’ One unex- 
pected consequence was that he began to 



see the old masters in a new light. ‘As an art- 
ist, I was always looking into the future. I 
didn’t give a shit about those guys!’ But now 
that he was grieving, the beauty of those 
paintings overwhelmed him. ‘Finally I real- 

This near-death experience seems 
central to Viola’s work, and his 
personality 

ised what I was doing. I started going deep- 
er and deeper into these great artists of the 
past.’ Viola’s work became more classical. 
His videos acquired a supernatural quality, 
which speaks to anyone who’s lost a loved 
one. His films are overwhelming, but after- 
wards you feel restored. 



Walking round Viola’s show, I can see 
why his work makes people weepy. His vide- 
os are canvases on to which you project your 
own emotions. At the entrance to this exhi- 
bition, he’s written a statement that sums 
it up. ‘The most important place where my 
work exists is not in the museum,’ he writes. 
‘I want to look so closely at things that their 
intensity burns through your retina and on 
to the surface of your mind.’ As I leave the 
gallery, Viola’s haunting visions are eclipsed 
by the Yorkshire landscape. But when I close 
my eyes they’re back again, even more vivid 
than before. 



Bill Viola is at Yorkshire Sculpture Park 
until 10 April 2016. 
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Opera 

Out of his depth 

Michael Tanner 

Ariadne auf Naxos 

Royal Opera House 



‘Oh, those Greeks! They knew how to live. 
What is required for that is to stop coura- 
geously at the surface, the fold, the skin, to 
adore appearance. . . Those Greeks were 
superficial — out of profundity [Nietzsche’s 
own italics].’ Thus said Nietzsche in the 
preface to The Gay Science. I expect Rich- 
ard Strauss knew the passage. At any rate, 
many of his works give the impression of 
being composed by someone who wasn’t 
sure how profound he could be, or wanted 
to be, or indeed what profundity was. 

This is most evident in Ariadne auf 
Naxos, which deals explicitly with these 
issues. To add to his perplexities at this time, 
Strauss had Hugo von Hofmannsthal lec- 
turing him in letters. The key one is print- 
ed in the Royal Opera’s programme for 
the revival of Ariadne. In it Von Hoffman- 
sthal cultivated that vein of genteel mystical 
mythology that alternately cowed Strauss 
into agreement and left him feeling irritable 
and more determined than ever to be ‘the 
Offenbach of the 20th century’. Ariadne in 
its final form, the one we almost always see, 
brilliantly presents a set of related problems, 
all in this area. In the Prologue the Compos- 
er (clearly the actual librettist) is all solemn 
ardour and indignation, while the Danc- 
ing Master, head of the comedy troupe, is 
unfazed by the demand that a grand trage- 
dy and a harlequinade should be performed 
simultaneously. 

The Prologue is one of the best things 
Strauss ever did, showing more than any- 
thing else he wrote how wonderful an 
operetta composer he could have been. 
In Christof Toy’s production, now revived 
for the fourth time (I missed the last reviv- 
al), there seemed to me to be innumera- 
ble small changes, but nothing that made 
a significant difference. We still have the 
whole set moving up a floor after a few 
minutes, expensive and impressive, but it’s 
hard to see what point is being made. The 
depiction of life behind the curtain might 
be compared to Kiss Me, Kate, which is 
equally witty and with some more memo- 
rable tunes. But Ariadne'^ Prologue has, as 
always in this production, the seedy Music 
Master of Thomas Allen, a classic portray- 
al, and in this revival the adorable Com- 
poser of Ruxandra Donose, who takes the 
role as seriously as possible but no further, 
so contrives to be funny, touching, ecstatic. 
Lothar Koenigs, making his Royal Opera 
debut, is indulgent in matters of tempi, so 
that the sudden winning flaring-up of pas- 
sion between the Composer and Zerbinet- 



ta almost becomes like something out of 
Brief Encounter. And as always I find the 
Prologue’s climax, ‘Musik ist eine heilige 
Kunst’, is more moving verbally than in the 
art it apotheosises. 

And so, after a 40-minute interval 
(intervals ought to dictate the set-changes, 
not vice versa), to the Opera, an hour and 
a half that always seems longer. Ariadne 
on her island is the personification of deep 
feeling, though the presence of the comedy 
troupe does prompt one to ask what distin- 
guishes deep feeling from self-indulgence. 
Something does, of course, but it’s not all 
that easy to say what. With the finest Ari- 
adnes I’ve seen, something in the perform- 
er’s demeanour gives away that Ariadne is 
laying things on too thick. I didn’t find that, 
this time, with Karita Mattila. Her voice 
is undiminished in its power, and her two 
grand solos remain fairly moving; but they 
would be more moving if they weren’t so 
grand. Jane Archibald, by contrast, is Zer- 

Strauss wasnt sure how profound he 
could be, or wanted to be, or indeed 
what profundity was 

binetta to a T, and I even managed to enjoy 
all of her enormous aria celebrating the 
virtues of infidelity, and despite the breath- 
taking coloratura she managed to give 
equal weight to her recurring conviction 
that this time she really has found the right 
man. Thanks to a very strong Harlequin in 
Nikolay Borchev, their relationship seemed 
the most interesting, even the most prom- 
ising, in the opera. You can almost feel the 
dread in the music as Strauss knows he’s 
got to be suitably imposing with the arriv- 
al of Bacchus, and though this section was 
cleverly conducted by Koenigs, the opera 
lapses irretrievably into prolix kitsch at 
this point. William Mann, whose book on 
Strauss’s operas I still find the most help- 
ful, calls the final duet ‘a lengthy failure’ 
— that was in the days when opera critics 




Tt’s another of those extremely obscene and 
threatening phone calls. Do something — 
she’s your mother.’ 



still made value judgments about works. 
Robert Dean Smith, whom I first saw mak- 
ing an unscheduled debut in Bayreuth as 
Walther in Die Meistersinger 18 years ago, 
and often since, is a reliable but not imag- 
inative singer, and, seated near an exit, I 
crept out when the duet had got under way. 
For Strauss betrays himself in that last 20 
minutes, comes down heavily in favour of 
profundity as the spouting of metaphysical 
hocus-pocus, and simply muddies waters 
that he has earlier given signs of trying to 
clear. 



Music 

Me and Mrs Oates 

Damian Thompson 



At the entrance to Marylebone railway sta- 
tion is an old piano that anyone can play. 
Unfortunately, whoever had this sweet idea 
can’t be bothered to fix the broken notes. 
Even so, about once a fortnight, on my way 
back from visiting my mother in Gerrards 
Cross, I put down my shopping bag and bash 
out Chopin’s Waltz in C-sharp minor. 

As I do, I invariably think about Mrs 
Irene Oates, the first proper eccentric I met. 
She was my only piano teacher and I’m 
grateful to her. On the other hand I’m not 
very good, even by amateur standards, and 
she’s partly to blame. 

When I was 11, my mother told me that 
she’d spoken on the telephone to a lady 
who was going to teach my sister and me the 
piano. ‘She’s a real talker,’ she added, slight- 
ly apprehensively. My parents weren’t volu- 
ble people. 

The apprehension was justified. Once a 
week my father would drive me to my teach- 
er’s terraced house in Maidenhead. Oates 
was an appropriate name for her because he 
knew that, like the polar explorer, I ‘may be 
some time’. Often I’d return after an hour 
and 40 minutes, most of it spent chatting. My 
father was always furious. 

But for me it was bliss. Mrs Oates would 
fling open the door and push me into her 
‘drawing room’, which was the size of a tea- 
bag but decorated in the style of the Second 
Empire. She was a middle-aged lady with 
red curly hair who waved her arms around 
a lot, her diamante reading glasses swinging 
furiously as she tottered on perilous heels. 
She was big-boned and not naturally grace- 
ful; there was always a danger that a bust of 
Beethoven might go flying. Had that hap- 
pened, it would have been an epic disaster. 
Every misfortune was a crisis, just as every- 
thing nice was greeted with a shriek of ‘Oh, 
goody!’ 

Mrs Oates had a Yorkshire accent that 
veered from broad to genteel. But before 
her divorce she had lived in California, and 
there was a whiff of Hollywood about her. 
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Miles Richmond 

(1922-2008) 




St Paul’s, London, 1993 oil on board I20xi20cms 47%x47V4ins 



Founding member of the Borough Group and a student and friend of David Bomberg, 
Miles Richmond evolved his distinct style by approaching colour as a psychological tool to give 
form to a world diffused by visible energies. His work embraced all genres, but he particularly 
excelled at landscapes, which, under his brush grew from a synthesis of Blakeian metaphysics, 
Cezanne, Bomberg's postwar 'immaterialism' and Richmond's own amateur interest in science. 
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Music was her ‘passion’, she declared, and 
it was true: she would display her love of 
opera by throwing back her head and yelling 
‘ Figaro-Figaro-Figaro-Figaro-Figaro-Figaro ’ 
from The Barber of Seville. 

All this hysteria I loved. The anxiety, less 
so. Mrs Oates adored her dozen or so pupils 
but worried that we might let her down by 
scoring less than top marks in an Associated 
Board exam. Her vicarious pre-exam nerves 
freaked us all out. 

Even scarier was her annual recital. The 
parents were squeezed into corners and fed 
finger-sandwiches and pink fondant patisse- 
ries. ‘I have extremely good taste,’ she liked 
to say, and part of that taste was worship 
of daintiness. But behind the gentility was 
panic: every wrong note was a dagger to her 
heart. 

At the end of the recital she would per- 
form something herself. ‘After those fancy 
cakes I was expecting delicate Mozart,’ said 
my mother. Instead, Mrs Oates launched 
into a lush arrangement of the Italian song 
‘Sorrento’, swaying over the keyboard to 
emphasise the ‘very deep feeling’ she was 
injecting into the piece. 

She taught me until I went to university, 
and by the end I’d begun to grasp that her 

Mrs Oates just didn’t strike me as the 
sort of person who would die 

life was full of fear. She struggled to bring 
up two boys on a miserable income. She 
hinted that her ex-husband was ‘difficult’. 
Then came the news that he’d stabbed his 
second wife to death in a Los Angeles park- 
ing lot. After two years in jail he was killed 
by another prisoner. 

For a woman who was plunged into 
despair if her poodle caught a cold, Mrs 
Oates dealt with this horror with surpris- 
ing calm. But the strain was showing. Her 
last days were unhappy, I think, and I’m 
ashamed that when she died 15 years ago 
I hadn’t seen her for over a decade. I kept 
meaning to, but never got round to it. She 
just didn’t strike me as the sort of person 
who would die. 

Was she a good piano teacher? It’s dif- 
ficult to say. She had no special insights into 
technique and accuracy wasn’t her strong 
point. It was years before I learned that 
when a composer writes Vistesso tempo he 
does not mean ‘play listlessly’, as Mrs Oates 
insisted, miming listlessness by flopping 
about like a rag doll. 

But then I remember the time she put on 
a record of Liszt’s Totentanz and marched 
around the room bawling out its Dies Irae 
theme, bracelets slipping down her arm as 
she ‘conducted’ the orchestra. Mrs Oates 
taught me that it’s OK for adults to become 
childishly excited about classical music. If I’d 
gone to a more conventional teacher I might 
have become a better pianist — but I’m so 
glad I didn’t. 



Theatre 
Relative values 

Lloyd Evans 

The Father 

Wyndham’s Theatre, booking to 21 No- 
vember 



Teddy Ferrara 

Donmar, until 5 December 



The Father, set in a swish Paris apartment, has 
a beautifully spare and elegant set. The stage 
is framed by a slender rectangle of dazzling 
white dots which impart an air of incalcula- 
ble and almost intimidating opulence to the 
show. I felt I was lucky to be there. Here’s the 
plot. Kenneth Cranham plays a doddery old 
sausage whose daughter and her husband 
want to dump him in a nursing home. Will 
they succeed? That’s the plot. Writer Florian 
Zeller uses pranks and false starts to create 
suspense and to illustrate Dad’s scrambled 
mentality. Different actors play the daughter, 
the son-in-law and the day-nurse. At first this 
is gratifyingly weird but repetition makes it 
seem meagre and banal. Other effects stress 
the same point. Furniture is removed between 
scenes and the apartment gradually empties 
out until nothing remains but a white cube. A 
disjointed piano score reminds us that Dad’s 
old bonce is on the blink. 

A play that spends so much time misdi- 
recting the audience has little room for char- 
acter development. These people are barely 
stereotypes: dotty dad, fretting daughter, 
huffy son-in-law, nice nurse. There’s a back- 
ground murmur of violence too. It starts 
when the daughter, alone on stage, imagi- 
nes herself throttling Dad as he sleeps. She 
hardly seems capable of such a crime but 
her speech lends credibility to later scenes 
of actual brutality. And tricky Zeller leaves 
it unclear whether the violence is real or just 
a figment of Dad’s crocked brain. Neither 
case covers the production in glory. If it’s real 
the characters are grisly sadists. If it’s imagi- 
nary the spectators are grisly voyeurs. Had I 
seen this play in my thirties, when my parents 
were heading for their seventies, I’d have 
assented to its unstated premise that care 
homes for the elderly are akin to despatch- 
ing them to the workhouse or the Dignitas 




clinic. I now understand that residential care 
is a benign and natural solution to a problem 
that is itself a kind of blessing. I also know 
that agency nurses are nothing like the slim, 
perky young blonde who attends to Kenneth 
Cranham here by swapping jokes with him 
over a malt whisky. A real geriatric nurse is 
likely to be a demure, wise Senegalese Chris- 
tian teetotaller the size of a tugboat. 

The audience coughed and fidgeted irri- 
tably throughout this play and yet at the 
end they leaped to their feet to roar their 
approval as if the author had single-handedly 
destroyed Islamic State, cured cancer, found 
life on Mars and bought everyone a choc-ice. 
Let’s just say that Kenneth Cranham is great 
as the doddery old git. But let’s add that 
making a scatty grandfather endearing is not 
the sternest test of an actor’s craft. 

Christopher Shinn is a subtle and gifted 
American dramatist whose monumental 
political satire. Now or Later, was directed 
by Dominic Cooke at the Royal Court in 
2008. Cooke has reassembled some of the 
old cast to have a crack at Shinn’s new play 
Teddy Ferrara, which is set on a university 
campus among the lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender and queer community (fur- 
ther titles to be added later). We follow gay 
men in various crises. One is incapable of 
commitment, one is in a wheelchair, one is 
bisexual but has a sex-bomb girlfriend, one 
is a suicidal loner who uses the internet to 
broadcast images of his engorged willy to 
the watching world. The disjointed scenes 
are further broken up by endless incoming 
texts and throbbing phone messages which 
remind us that the web has multiplied and 
trivialised our romantic lives. Which is 
hardly news. Nor is Shinn’s discovery that 
campus puritans are as shrill and doctri- 
naire as the early Bolsheviks. 

The writing only gets going when the 
play examines the interface between politi- 
cal ambition, hypocrisy and minority rights. 
The university president (Matthew Marsh) 
is contemplating a shot at Congress and we 
see him in private bitching about gay activ- 
ists before hosting a LGBTQ seminar where 
he oils up to every minority in the room. 
Marsh plays him beautifully as a thick- 
skinned paternalist loudmouth and the play 
seems uncertain whether to focus on his 
political ambitions or to charge off in pur- 
suit of the overlapping bisexual love trian- 
gles. The result is a well-intentioned muddle 
which is engaging enough to be a TV soap 
but not sharp enough to be a satire. And it’s 
noticeable that Shinn is far happier writing 
for males than females. 

I learned one thing from this play. Coming 
out to your parents is a status symbol that gay 
students bicker and preen about. To confess 
early, in your mid-teens, suggests an affluent, 
liberal background. To do it later signals to 
everyone that your folks are knuckle-drag- 
ging, trailer-park rednecks. I’ll leave you to 
guess which carries more prestige. 
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Master strokes: ‘Head of William Feavef, 2003, by Frank Auerbach 



Exhibitions 
Weight watching 

Martin Gay ford 

Frank Auerbach 

Tate Britain, until 13 March 2016 



No sooner had I stepped into the private 
view of Frank Auerbach’s exhibition at Tate 
Britain than I bumped into the painter him- 
self. Auerbach was standing, surrounded by 
his pictures of 60 years ago, but he immedi- 
ately started talking instead about Michelan- 
gelo. Of course, it is generally safe to assume 
that when artists talk about other artists they 
are also reflecting, at second hand, on their 
own work. And so it was in this case. 

Michelangelo, Auerbach pointed out, had 
stingingly described someone else’s archi- 
tectural design as looking like ‘a cage for 
crickets’. So, he argued, Michelangelo was 
clearly striving to make his own work the 
opposite of that: to give it grandeur. 

Now, in writing about Auerbach’s art, it 
is the intense laboriousness of his methods 
that are usually stressed: the way in which he 
has worked daily in his studio since the early 
1950s, how for a long time he took just one 
day’s holiday per annum, spent on Bright- 
on Pier, but eventually gave up that frivol- 
ity. Another frequent theme is the startling 
quantity of pigment he used in his early years 
— and understandably so, pictures such as 
‘Head of E.O.W.’ (1961) have a greater thick- 
ness of impasto than almost any in art. 

You have only to glance around the gal- 
leries at the Tate, however, to find majesty 
there too. ‘E.O.W., S.A.W. and J.J.W. in the 
Garden’ (1963), for example, has the pres- 
ence and dignity of an ancient Egyptian 
sculpture. Except, of course, that it’s obvi- 
ously a picture of a modern woman and a 
couple of children in a suburban backyard. 

Auerbach’s work often combines those 
two qualities. On the one hand, there’s a 
geometric power that reduces a north Lon- 
don street scene such as ‘Looking Towards 
Mornington Crescent Station’ (1972-4) to 
a series of bold slashing and intersecting 
brush strokes. ‘Flag-like’ is a term he’s used 
to describe the result he tries to achieve. 

On the other hand, this is palpably an 
everyday corner of Camden — a few streets 
of which have provided Auerbach with sub- 
ject matter for half a century rather in the 
way that John Constable got one marvellous 
painting after another from a few hundred 
yards of the River Stour. As it happens. Con- 
stable is another predecessor about whom 
Auerbach has mused. He has described the 
way that, by depicting such things as rotten 
planks and slimy posts. Constable was ‘bla- 
tantly shoving rubbish into our faces’ but at 
the same time making ‘grand, Michelange- 
lo-esque compositions’ from this riverbank 
detritus. 



With an Auerbach painting, it’s not so 
much that rubbish is being shoved in your 
face, more that you are made hyper-aware 
of the texture and weight of what you are 
looking at. This is the task the paint per- 
forms, and it’s a sensation that is not trans- 
mitted well in photographs. Of course, it’s 
always true with good paintings that you 
can only judge them properly when you 
are standing in front of the original. But it’s 
doubly true with an Auerbach, because the 
surface and substance of the paint counts 
for so much. 

Over decades, that astonishing early 
impasto slowly thinned; some recent pic- 
tures such ‘Hampstead Road, Summer 
Haze’ (2010) have a positively light, airy 
quality. All the way through, though, the 
paint does the same job, which is to make 
you sense the weight and presence of what 
you are looking at. 

At first glance, or even second and third, 
an Auerbach can be hard to ‘read’. That is, it 
is difficult to decode what you are actually 
looking at. This difficulty comes from Auer- 
bach’s effort to hit different targets simulta- 
neously: intense realism and almost abstract 
grandeur, while conveying a sense of nov- 



elty as of something seen for the first time. 

If you persist, though, the flurry of brush 
strokes and even — in the case of a ‘Studio 
with Figure on a Bed IF (1966) — worms of 
pigment squeezed straight out of the tube 
usually begin to give a sense of real solid 
objects, ‘recalcitrant things’, as he once put 
it, that you might ‘bump into in the dark’. 

This is an occasion for counting the years, 
64 of them now, amounting to one of the 
great marathons in the history of art. The 

With this exhibition, Auerbach joins 
the masters 

curator, Catherine Lampert, has been pos- 
ing for the artist once a week since 1978, a 
remarkable record of fidelity in itself; she 
has done a beautiful job on this retrospec- 
tive. Everything — the mid-grey wall colour, 
the sparse hang — feels just right. 

Auerbach’s old friend Lucian Freud once 
remarked that ‘when one’s doing something 
concerned with quality, a whole lifetime 
doesn’t seem enough’. But, in this case, it has 
been sufficient. Auerbach has won his long 
tussle with paint and reality, again and again. 
With this exhibition, he joins the masters. 
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Riding high: Ben Foster as Lance Armstrong in 'The Program' 



Cinema 
Uphill struggle 

Deborah Ross 

The Program 

12 A, Nationwide 



The Program, as directed by Stephen Frears, 
is a biopic of Lance Armstrong, the Ameri- 
can cyclist and ‘sporting hero’ who came 
back from cancer to win the Tour de France 
seven times before he was exposed as a 
drugs cheat. It is a thrilling fall-from-grace 
story, the sort that brings you out in goose- 
bumps just thinking about it — to know you 
have cheated, to know you are about to be 
found out, to live with having been found 
out; how might any of this feel? This should 
have served Armstrong up on a plate, but 
it somehow doesn’t. It covers the ground, 
but it’s underpowered dramatically. It’s like 
watching a perfunctory documentary, acted 
out. It doesn’t give us the man. I wanted to 
see him unravel. I wanted to taste his shame, 
and maybe even roll about in it a bit. But 
none of that is forthcoming. So you’ll likely 
feel cheated by this, too. 

It stars Ben Foster as Armstrong, who 
is terrific. Even though Armstrong is never 
allowed to be more than a cold fish who 
is sometimes a bullying cold fish, Foster 
is strangely riveting, and does keep you 
watching long after you’ve run out of inter- 
est in everything else. (He is to this film 



what Carey Mulligan is to Suffragette, you 
could reasonably say.) 

The film opens with him as he pedals 
hard and furiously, uphill and downhill, 
through spectacular mountain scenery, 
breathing hard. It’s 1991, his first Tour de 
France, which is where he first meets the 
Sunday Times sports reporter David Walsh 
(Chris O’Dowd), who went on to question 
Armstrong where others wouldn’t, and on 
whose book {Seven Deadly Sins: My Pur- 
suit of Lance Armstrong) this is based. Fd 
imagined the film would adopt a cat-and- 
mouse structure, with Walsh closing in on 

This film could have done ivith a good 
dose of performance'enhancing drugs 

his prey, step by step, inch by inch, but, in 
fact, Walsh feels strangely disconnected 
and is often abandoned in London, where 
he spends all his time arguing tediously 
with his boss. He feels like a bystander, and 
when Floyd Landis (Jesse Plemons), one 
of Armstrong’s former teammates, finally 
opts to spill all the beans elsewhere, Walsh 
is pushed out altogether. It’s as if one half 
of the story can’t be bothered to go meet 
the other half. If there’s a story at all. 

The film lacks a dramatic structure, or 
any narrative oomph. In fact, it could have 
done with a good dose of performance- 
enhancing drugs itself. It plays mostly as a 
chronological, tick-boxing exercise. Here’s 
Armstrong hooking up with the creepy Ital- 
ian doctor Michele Ferrari, who is played 



by Guillaume Canet as 
part Bond villain and 
part Gino D’Acampo, 
and who introduces Arm- 
strong to blood transfu- 
sions, alongside all the 
other substances. Here’s 
Armstrong bullying the 
rest of his teammates 
into joining ‘The Pro- 
gram’. Here’s Armstrong 
avoiding a positive test by 
diluting his blood. Here’s 
Armstrong appearing 
before some Tour offi- 
cials, who have their sus- 
picions, but who let him 
off because, as he tells 
them, the sport’s over if 
they take any action. (I 
would have liked more 
on the corruption at the 
top.) Here’s Armstrong 
looking you in the eye 
and saying, ‘I have never 
tested positive.’ And, ‘I’m 
the most tested athlete in 
the world.’ 

So there is all this, none 
of which we didn’t know 
already, and all the while 
it makes no concession to his personal life 
at all. He meets and marries his wife in two 
split-second scenes and then she is never 
heard of again. Even when he is seen at 
home, in just the sort of house you’d expect 
Lance Armstrong to live in — mansion-style, 
beige, soulless — there is no sign of any wife 
or children. (They had three.) 

Unlike The Queen, for which Frears was 
nominated for an Oscar, The Program does 
not illuminate its subject in any way and is 
as underpowered psychologically as it is 
dramatically. Where does Armstrong’s hor- 
ror of losing come from? Why was winning 
so important that he would do whatever it 
took? Where has he put his wife and chil- 
dren? Even if Armstrong is a sociopath, or 
suffers from some kind of narcissistic per- 
sonality disorder, as seems likely, might we 
not have been awarded some indication of 
where this personality came from? Some 
nod to childhood, perhaps, rather than yet 
another scene of him injecting the illegal 
drugs? (If you are needle-phobic, btw. The 
Program is not for you.) 

By the end, this film seems bored of itself, 
rushing through Armstrong’s unravelling in 
an instant, and giving no time to the fall-out 
at all. At the very least, I would have expect- 
ed to return to Walsh, who had been success- 
fully sued by Armstrong, and who had lost 
his newspaper £1 million. But this is skipped 
over, as is Armstrong’s confession to Oprah, 
which merely plays over the closing credits. 
So you’ll likely feel cheated, but then this is 
Lance Armstrong, so I guess you could also 
say: what’s new? 
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Dance 
Fatal floor 

Ismene Brown 

Giselle 

Bolshoi Ballet in Cinema 



Birmingham Royal Ballet Triple Bill 

Birmingham Hippodrome 



English has all sorts of emotive metaphors 
for how we feel about the ground. We’re 
floored. Or well grounded. Or earthbound. 
Life’s a minefield, so watch where you step. 
Stay on your toes. One moment we’re walk- 
ing on air, next brought down to earth. Which 
is not at all the same as being down-to-earth. 

We have a fractious, if necessary, rela- 
tionship, then, with the floor. Dancers even 
more so. If you were watching the Bolshoi’s 
live cinema relay of Giselle on Sunday, you 
will have seen its hyper-exquisite prima bal- 
lerina Svetlana Zakharova come clattering 
down in a most unghostly fashion in Act 2. 
Giselle has floored many a ballerina — Syl- 
vie Guillem also fell over in her London 
debut, while an effusiveness of dry ice unfor- 
gettably brought the Royal Ballet’s Nicola 
Tranah down three times in a single scene. 

In Giselle, the floor is a resonant repre- 
sentation of peasant earth in Act 1, but has 
to vanish magically from our perception 
in the haunted wood of Act 2. If she falls 
over, bang, the floor has killed it. Even the 
brooding eyes and stupendous entrechats of 
the Royal Ballet’s lost boy Sergei Polunin, 
whose soul is seemingly now at rest in Rus- 
sia, could not make the ground vanish again. 

I found myself thinking a lot about the 
floor’s significance in choreography dur- 
ing Birmingham Royal Ballet’s celebratory 
triple bill at the Birmingham Hippodrome 
last week. BRB is this month marking 25 
years since it upped sticks to the Midlands 
from London, where as Sadler’s Wells Royal 
Ballet it had been stuck with number two 
status to the Royal Ballet for too long. It 
performed a fitting demonstration of its 
range, old and new, Balanchine’s Theme and 
Variations, Ashton’s Enigma Variations and 
young Alexander Whitley’s Kin. 

In Balanchine’s glistening 1947 classical 
showpiece to Tchaikovsky’s poignant music, 
the ballerinas hover on pointe and the men 
leap and beat their feet because the human 
being has been transformed into a creature 
of air by the premise of classical vocabulary. 
There is no earth, it’s all up, off and soar. Sat- 
urday night’s cast were on their toes men- 
tally but were not precision-tooled in their 
feet and hands. Those meticulous airy fin- 
gers prescribed by Balanchine were hardly 
to be seen in the variety of bunched bananas 
and mittens, and you might as well ask for 
the moon as ask in Britain for feet like the 
Bolshoi, who stalk like cats on a hot tin roof. 



By contrast Enigma Variations is almost 
a walking ballet, a characterisation of dif- 
ferent ordinarinesses, upright earthbound 
citizens wearing Edwardian clothes, think- 
ing about Sunday lunch, decorously flirt- 
ing, cycling, waiting for the post. Created in 
1968, the ballet is not ‘modern’ in the slight- 
est. There is very little air- work, and when 
it happens it’s a shock. It’s both erotic and 
oddly disquieting when Mrs Elgar, starched 
and bustled in middle-aged propriety, leaps 
into Elgar’s arms, plunging so deeply that 
her skirt falls right down to her hip, baring 
her leg entirely. 

And what was Ashton saying when he 
has her bow down to her husband’s feet, and 
later, when Elgar drops his telegram on the 
floor and points at it expecting her to pick it 
up in a charmingly obedient rustle of femi- 
ninity? Underfoot is where the wife belongs. 
This deliberate motif contradicts the ballet 
convention that the women belong in the 
air. It’s part of the genius of Ashton, the gay 
master-psychologist, that he makes such 
subversive grace notes of hypocrisy. 

BRB made a spirited ensemble, though 
handsome Dominic Antonucci is too good- 
tempered for the irritable, vain Elgar, and 
the minimalist Nimrod trio — where the 
parental generation shiver in anticipation of 
squabbles leading to wars — was less presci- 
ent than it might be. 



Between these masterworks, Alexander 
Whitley’s Kin. shows five couples and three 
wardrobes, no idea why. It’s a well-cut con- 
temporary-classical ballet made last year, 
which combines the talented young Whit- 
ley’s two pasts in Birmingham Royal Bal- 
let and Rambert, elegant black togs against 
pale limbs, over a melodious string score by 
the New Yorker Phil Kline. It starts with a 
beautiful, aching, backward-arcing solo for a 
woman, in which she seems helplessly mag- 
netised by the floor, blown down to it over 
and over. There’s also an expressive light- 
ness of foot in much of the ensemble, but the 
lucidity is muddied in places by some worka- 
day collapsing to the ground and overcom- 
plex wrapped lifts of women by men that are 
hard to dismount from without a thump. 

Very good playing by the Royal Ballet 
Sinfonia throughout confirmed one of the 
strengths of David Bintley ’s 20-year steward- 
ship of Birmingham Royal Ballet, its musical 
standards. What did BRB need to accomplish 
in its move away from London? To leave 
with confidence, not sidle away defensively. 
With Peter Wright’s terrific production val- 
ues (to be seen in the Swan Lake staging this 
week on BRB’s visit to Sadler’s Wells), even 
if BRB doesn’t show itself among the world’s 
stylistic aristocrats, and even if Bintley him- 
self is too variable a choreographer, a visit to 
Birmingham is persistently rewarding. 
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Television 
Hide and seek 

Jasper Rees 

Television used to employ entertainers to 
entertain the public. Back then you could 
count the channels on the fingers of one 
hand and still have a thumb left over to stick 
aloft in praise of the nightly parade of talent. 
That was decades ago, before every housing 
estate in the land pointed supplicatory dish- 
es at the cosmos, which beamed back num- 
berless multi-channels devoted to cooking 
and/or shopping, golfing and/or shagging. 
It’s all changed. Now television employs the 
public to entertain the public. It’s cheaper. 

So we have talent shows, reality shows, 
aspirational have-a-go shows from which 
contestants are expelled one at a time. It is 
always gripping to find out which members 
of the public can sing/sell/bake exceeding- 
ly good cakes. But as a non-optional extra 
audiences are also offered the back story, an 
endless river of soap, snot and sobs in which 
participants attest that they’re doing this for 
an auntie with Bell’s palsy, or in memory of a 
much-admired guinea pig that just pegged it. 

This is why Hunted (Channel 4, Thurs- 
days) has blown in like a fresh breeze. Across 
six episodes, 14 volunteers went on the run. 



POLROGER 
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the majority in pairs, and tried to avoid cap- 
ture for 28 days. Ranged against them was 
the full apparatus of the surveillance state 
in the shape of former coppers and soldiers 
and other specialists in man-hunting, some 
monitoring events and pulling strings from 
a central office, others giving chase up and 
down Britain’s roads. The Achilles’ heel for 
the hunted was the magnetic tug of partners 
and children. To remain truly undetected, 
there could be no phoning family or friends, 
no here-I-am status updates and look-at-me 
tweets. For once the back story — the life 
they’d left behind to appear on TV — has 
had genuine narrative value. 

As was remorselessly demonstrated each 
episode, the state can barge into your home, 
nab your computer and your phone, hack 

Anyone who truly wished to evade 
capture ran the risk of serving up 
Mogadon TV 

into your (possibly embarrassing) search 
history, scour your social network, keep 
tabs on all your contacts, track your num- 
ber plate and theirs around every A-road in 
the country. Plus, if necessary, freeze your 
bank account. The minute anyone comes up 
for air, they give away a coordinate and the 
state starts looking for them on its globally 
unrivalled collection of CCTV cameras. 

Those in the pro-Snowden lobby object to 
the idea that you’ve got nowt to worry about 
if you’ve got nowt to hide. Whether right or 
wrong, this was an adrenalised infomercial 
about the long arm of the security services. The 
relevant agencies doubtless granted the pro- 
gramme access to its CCTV, ATM and ANPR 
technology because it wants everyone to know 
how hard it is working to keep us safe. For the 
same reason they green-lit the participation 
of 30 freelance operatives, a capable bunch of 
geeks and goons who, the second they slipped 
on a pair of Ray-Bans, looked like prats. 

There were flaws in the design of the 
experiment, all to do with the conflict between 
making good television and making truth- 
ful television. To cite an entry-level anomaly, 
going to ground becomes marginally more tax- 
ing with a cameraperson dogging your every 
step. (Exit, pursued by a crew.) And this is just 
a hunch, but up-for-it adventurers who volun- 




‘ Let’s go somewhere else — this place has turned 
into a hipster hangout.’ 



teer for TV exposure may be more inclined to 
seek attention than, to take a random exam- 
ple, suicide bombers. The latter may also be 
less able to rely on the kindness of strangers 
offering lifts and beds to evade capture. 

Trainee extremists of every stripe will 
have studied this how-not-to manual and 
taken notes. The most instructive stories did 
not involve the majority, almost all from the 
south-east, who headed for the hills to stick 
out like sore thumbs. The Singh brothers from 
Leicester — who, let’s face it, are from the 
demographic most likely to interest the state 
— disappeared into urban Asian communities 
and were doing nicely until they decided to 
come up for air. A fiver says this was at the 
behest of the producers. The reality is that 
anyone who truly wished to evade capture by 
hiding in a tent or a darkened room or Lon- 
don ran the risk of serving up Mogadon TV. 

By the last episode four resourceful fun- 
seekers were still on the run for a pulsating 
if artificial Argo-style climax. Two of them 
were old pals Emily Dredge and Lauren 
English, who set off together but had soon 
pissed off not only the audience but each 
other. When they split up, again you couldn’t 
rule out the sulphurous influence of the pro- 
ducers tempting them to be lone stars. Other 
fugitives had lasted nearly as long but their 
stories were dispatched more quickly. Emily 
and Lauren survived because they were gru- 
ellingly paranoid. But they were also good 
value because they knew how to behave in 
a reality television experiment. It can only 
be because they’ve watched too many pro- 
grammes in which members of the public try 
to hang on till next week. 

Radio 

Sonic youth 

Kate Chisholm 



Imagine what Brennig Davies must have 
felt like just before 11 o’clock last Tues- 
day evening. The 15-year-old was about to 
hear Ian McKellen reading his prizewinning 
short story nationwide on Radio l.The voice 
of Gandalf broadcasting words that have 
emerged from your own head must have 
been a spooky moment for Davies, whose 
story ‘Skinning’ had just won the BBC’s 
Young Writers’ Award (organised with the 
Book Trust). This new venture (attached to 
the BBC National Short Story Award, which 
was also announced last week, the winner 
being Jonathan Buckley) in some way makes 
up for the fact that there is now virtually 
no programming for children on the BBC’s 
radio networks; no way for them to learn how 
to listen, to be drawn in to a world suggested 
in sound and then created in the imagination. 

In Brennig Davies’s story, a young teen- 
ager is asked by his Dad to skin a just-killed, 
still-warm rabbit. It’s to help him grow up. 
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‘become a man’. At first the boy flinches, 
but then something takes him over, which 
Davies describes with the kind of hones- 
ty only young people can have, unfiltered 
by experience. ‘Skinning’ is an astonish- 
ing story, Brennig using very few words to 
conjure up the scene. Yet every necessary 
detail was graphically described (you could 
tell this was written by a teenager, Brennig 
not holding back, not afraid to linger on the 
gore). But there was more to it than mere 
description, as this new young writer created 
the sensation of what it feels like to leave 
childhood behind. The ending, too, was clev- 
er, toying with us as readers in a way that 
was not entirely comfortable. 

McKellen obviously relished every word 
(you can watch him on iPlayer, not just read- 
ing but performing behind the mike, although 
there’s no real need because all his movement, 
his facial expression, is there in the voice). It 
was a shame that Radio 1 chose to put out the 
reading so late, although for its target audience 
I suspect the schedule hardly matters. They’ll 
tune in whenever suits them. But if you missed 
it, it’s worth going online not just to hear 
McKellen’s stellar performance, but mostly 
for the excitement of hearing such talent, such 
clever writing, from someone so young. 

Kate Clanchy gave us more young voices 
on Saturday night’s edition of Between the 
Ears, produced by Jonquil Panting (Radio 



3). Clanchy, an award-winning poet and nov- 
elist, runs poetry workshops at a compre- 
hensive school in Oxford where the pupils 
speak 54 different languages. Not the kind 
of poetry we learnt at school, she promised 
us, the kind of poems which ‘live on beaches, 
on moors, in the wild west wind’. But verses 
that emerge from ‘the flip of a fire door, the 
crack of a ball, the water of voices quenched 
by the bell’. 

We heard her encouraging her young 
poets to write about home, what it means 

I might have liked National Poetry 
Day if it hadnt been presented by 
Andrew Marr 

to them, calling down their poems by begin- 
ning with a simple list. The things that are 
in your street. Or in a street you once knew. 
We could hear them working, not just pencil 
against paper, but the eerie sound of brains 
thinking, churning through words and imag- 
es. And, said Clanchy, ‘the breath of lost 
countries fills the room’. 

Then they read for us, her pupils, their 
young voices often at odds with what they 
were saying, strings of words that were heavy 
with meaning, full of an understanding that 
was inspiring. The boy from Bangladesh 
talked of ‘hot spicy dahl’ and ‘the hot pollut- 
ed air of the country I lived in’. He read, ‘My 



poem burns the tip of my tongue.’ His poem, 
he says, is about ‘young farmers in a watery 
land under the intense heat, / Being wrapped 
in a cloak of frustration and hunger.’ That’s 
why, he says, ‘My poem is my country, / My 
home country, / And my country is poor.’ 

He read with such fluency, such conviction, 
and his words were so raw, so direct, they cut 
through the air and cast out the memory of 
National Poetry Day, celebrated last Thurs- 
day on Radio 4 with a day-long bundle of pro- 
grammes. I really wanted to like this: a day 
of poetry interrupting and blowing open the 
schedule. And perhaps I would have done if 
it hadn’t been presented by Andrew Marr 
and been called We British. The combination 
made it sound like one of those big-themed 
TV series, the drama heightened by a bit of 
patriotic flag-waving. It also broke all the rules 
of poetry reading on radio, which is never, 
ever let normal, ordinary people do the read- 
ing. Either get the poets themselves (difficult, 
I know, when they’re dead) or make sure you 
ask the finest readers to do it, because it’s jolly 
hard to get right and especially when you’re 
behind a mic. In the Victorian section (the 
day went from Chaucer to Kate Tempest) we 
were harangued, cajoled and bludgeoned into 
appreciating Thomas Hardy’s ‘The Darkling 
Thrush’ while every so often there was a blast 
of the kind of Sensurround music more usually 
associated with natural-history programmes. 
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RALLYING FOR 




Most people living in communities near 
Heathrow Airport support its expansion' 



Find out more 

www.backheathrow.org 

^The latest independent polling shows 60% of local residents, expressing an opinion supported expansion. The research, the first since the Airports 
Commission made a unanimous recommendation that Heathrow should expand, highlights a strong level of local support in the constituencies surveyed. 
The polling organisation Populus interviewed 12,004 residents from Spelthorne, Richmond Park, Brentford & Isleworth, Feltham & Heston, Windsor, 
Ealing North, Ealing Southall, Uxbridge & South Ruislip, Slough, Hayes & Harlington, Beaconsfield. 







TIWEL 

James Delingpole enjoys the sweet life of a tea planter 
Lara Prendergast tastes tradition in Andaluda 
Michael Henderson’s Schubert cruise 






WHISKY EXPERIENCE 



MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30 AND TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 2015 

Mark the start of the festive season with the return of the Telegraph Whisky Experience. Held in the iconic 
One Whitehall Place and hosted by world renowned whisky expert, Charles Maclean, the event will offer guests 
the chance to sample a vast collection of premium, rare and unusual whiskies from around the world. 



WHISKY EXPERIENCE - £75: 

> Mini tasting guide with the host, whisky expert, 
Charles Maclean 

> Access to the private whisky fair featuring 
over 65 luxury whiskies 

> Seated two course meal designed by One 
Whitehall Place's head chef, Franck Katemesha 

> Exclusive Telegraph Bespoke gift bag including 
a Telegraph-engraved Glencairn tasting glass 



MASTERCLASS EXPERIENCE - £90: 

> £75 ticket package 

PLUS: 

> A specially designed Masterclass led by expert 
distillers and brand ambassadors. 

Choose from either: Whiskies for ail Seasons 
brought to you by Whisky Quarterly, hosted by 
Joel Harrison & Neil Ridley 
or The Last Great Malts brought to you by John 
Dewar & Sons, hosted by Stephen Marshall 



HOW TO BOOK 

Visit www.thetelegraphwhiskyexperience.co.uk 

Alternatively, call 0800 542 5859 
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Terms and conditions: I.Telephone bookings office hours only. 2. Full terms and conditions can be found at www.thetelegraphwhiskyexpereince.co.uk. 

3. Tickets subject to booking fee. 4. *Daytime sessions run from 12pm-4.30pm. Promoter: Telegraph Bespoke, 111 Buckingham Palace Road, London, SW1W ODT. 
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SRI LANKA 



Tea time in 
the old Ceylon 

James Delingpole tastes 
bliss in the steamy heat 



I n my next life, I’m going back in 
time to become a tea planter in 
pre-war Ceylon. I half knew this 
even before I’d ever set foot in Sri 
Lanka. After a blissful couple of days 
at Rosyth, an estate house in old tea- 
growing country about an hour from 
Kandy, I understood exactly why: the 
climate, the views, the staff, the sun- 
downers... 

Which are the same reasons the 
colonial British took so particular- 
ly well to tea-growing, whether in 
Assam, Darjeeling, Kenya or Ceylon. 
It thrives in just the conditions Brit- 
ish people tend to find most congen- 
ial: pleasantly warm but not boiling; 
plenty of rain to keep the foliage all 
lush and green; a bit of height, for the 
attractive vistas. Tea country is the 
kind of place where — even though 
you happen to be in the tropics — 
you could eat scones and sandwich- 
es on the verandah overlooking your 
croquet lawn at 4.30 p.m. and not feel 
remotely self-parodic. It’s just like 
home, only with better service, nicer 
cuppas and a more pressing incentive 
to get hammered on gin and tonics of 
an evening because of tradition, mos- 
quitos, quinine or something. 

Kandy I’m sure once had an awful 
lot going for it. It’s Sri Lanka’s sec- 
ond city after Colombo (the capital) 
and was always the one the colonials 
preferred. It has some beautiful old 
buildings and the lakeland setting, sur- 
rounded by hills, is lovely. But because 
there’s no bypass (it was blown up 
during the civil war) it gets horribly 
congested. So unless you want to see 
its two main draws — the Temple of 
the Sacred Tooth (one of the Bud- 
dha’s gnashers, very heavily guarded, 
hidden in a gold casket) and Helga’s 
Folly, a surrealistic hotel about which 
the Welsh rock band Stereophonies 
once wrote a song — I’d do what we 
did and skip straight on to Rosyth, 
near a less well-visited town called 
Kegalle. 

One of the great things about 
Rosyth — a 1926 colonial planter’s 




Kandy mountains: 
buzzing bees and 
cigarette trees, 
pretty much 



bungalow that used to belong to 
the great-uncle of novelist Michael 
Ondaatje — is that there’s nothing to 
do there. Well, there is, if you insist: a 
round at the Victoria Park golf club; a 
trip to the nearby elephant orphanage 
at Pinnawala; white-water rafting. But 
you’re much better off just pottering 
round the 62-acre estate. 

There’s a walk of about an hour 
you can do — with Rosyth’s very wel- 



coming owners Farzana and Neil, if 
they’re around — which takes you 
down past the terraced slopes on 
which the tea grows to a paddyfield 
with a jungle backdrop like something 
out of Apocalypse Now, then back up 
through a rubber plantation where the 
white latex trickles down the grooves 
in the trees’ bark into coconut collect- 
ing cups. You’ll see coucals, paradise 
flycatchers, monkeys. It’s glorious, and 
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if you do it in the late afternoon, you’ll 
have earned your drink. 

Then, of course, there’s the tea fac- 
tory just above the house. It reminded 
me of those posters you made in geog- 
raphy lessons at school in the Seven- 
ties, where you illustrated in felt tip 
the different stages of tea-growing, 
based on fading old posters from 
the pre-independence era of smiling 
dark-skinned women in brightly col- 
oured clothes looking happy in their 
mind-numbingly repetitive work. 

It’s still like that today: clanking 
machinery, at least some of which 
must date from the 1950s; posters tell- 
ing the staff not to spit betel juice and 
others telling visitors — of whom I 
suspect there are very few — what’s 
happening on each level of the fac- 
tory, starting with the ‘withering’ on 
the top floor where the freshly picked 
leaves are left to dry in the air, before 
progressing to the kilns down below. 

But it’s the workers who really 
make it: almost all women, of South- 
ern Indian Tamil heritage, because 
that’s where the tea plantations tra- 
ditionally recruited their staff — the 
indigenous Sinhalese and Tamils 
being unwilling. In the old days, they 
worked on indentured contracts only 
one step short of slave labour. We 




arrived just as they were trooping 
merrily off for their tea break, their 
forewoman carrying a huge teapot. 

I’ll be honest. I’ve never been 
a huge fan of Ceylon tea. Argua- 
bly its best known exponent is Sir 
Thomas Tipton, a great pioneer in 
the late 19th century of course, but 
now mainly represented by that hor- 
rid stuff in yellow-packaged tea bags 
drunk in countries where they don’t 
really understand tea, like France 
and America. But I love the stuff 
we brought back from Rosyth, even 
though it’s grown at too low an alti- 
tude to rank with the country’s best: 



When we 
arrived the 
women 
workers were 
trooping 
merrily off 
for their 
tea break 



it had a warm, rounded, malty flavour 
quite unlike anything I’ve tasted at 
home. 

If you go to Rosyth, you’ll wish 
that you too could live in such Raj- 
like elegance, amid two-day-old 
copies of the Times and tropical hard- 
wood easy chairs, with delightful and 
attentive staff to serve you tea, pre- 
pare delicious local food (string hop- 
per breakfasts; curries; or versions of 
the street food charmingly known as 
‘short eats’) and give you cookery 
lessons (which I highly recommend). 
You’ll think: ‘I could run a boutique 
guest house like this.’ 

But I suspect it’s harder than it 
looks. You have to cope with non- 
sense like the visiting inspector from 
one commercial operator who said, 
‘We can’t send our guests here. There 
are no kettles in the rooms.’ No, 
Farzana patiently explained: that’s 
because if guests want tea, they can 
ask the butler, Dilantha. (‘Anyway,’ 
Farzana confided to me, ‘I’m not sure 
their clients would have been the kind 
of people who would have really got 
this place.’) No indeed. But you will, 
oh you definitely will, all you Specta- 
tor readers. 



www.rosyth.lk. 




THE SPECTATOR IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
INVESTEC WEALTH & INVESTMENT PRESENTS 

How will the Chinese 
economic downturn 
affect the UK? 

Wednesday 28 October, 6.30 p.m. 

Investec, 2 Gresham Street, London EC2V 7QP 

As China’s equity markets cool down and its currency is devalued, 
join us for an evening discussion considering how recent developments 
in China will affect the outlook for western economies and investors. 
The event will be hosted by Andrew Neil and speakers include 
James Forsyth, political editor of The Spectator, John Haynes, 
head of research at Investec Wealth & Investment, and Michael 
Hngman, emerging market debt strategist at Investec Asset 
Management. Followed by a champagne reception and canapes. 
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www.spectator.co.uk/investec01 | 020 7961 0044 | events@spectator.co.uk 
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SPAIN 

New twists on old traditions 

Lara Prendergast finds delicacies amid the dilapidation in Andalucia 



T here was much talk about the 
anti-austerity party Podemos 
when we visited Andalucia in 
June. It was hot and sunny, and the 
orange trees smelt wonderful, but at 
the same time, youth unemployment 
sat at 49 per cent, second only to 
Greece, and that seemed to be what 
people wanted to chat about. 

Podemos, which means ‘we can’ in 
Spanish, does seem to have generated 
some hope for bright but frustrated 
young things, many of whom have 
given up hope of ever finding a pro- 
fessional job. In Seville, a story was 
doing the rounds about a low-paid 
receptionist job that had received 
2,000 applications, although tales 
like this were apparently not unusu- 
al. Faced with little hope of finding 
an office job, many young Spaniards 
have turned their hand to more tra- 
ditional pursuits, the results of which 
may be of interest to travellers look- 
ing for something a bit different. 

In Seville, the graphic artist Miguel 
Brieva has made a name for himself 
with his drawings that focus on the 
economic crisis, which he exhibits 
around the city. Others are reverting 
to older skills such as blacksmithing 



or flamenco music. David Ciudad, 
who previously worked as a marine 
biologist, has set up a cookery school 
in an old outbuilding. He combines 
this with tapas tours of the city. He’s 
called his enterprise Not Just A Tour- 
ist — and it takes you directly to his 
pick of the city’s top places to eat, 
drink and be merry. In the Triana 
neighbourhood — which he com- 
pared to Brooklyn — we dined on 
meaty cuts of pork, marinated carrots 
and small vials of fino sherry. Later, 
we dived into a bustling bar in the 
pottery district for plates of salt cod, 
quail’s eggs and Iberico ham. As jobs 
go, his must beat being a receptionist. 

What’s more, many are using tech- 
nology to support their endeavours. 
In David’s case, sites such as Trip Ad- 
visor have helped his small business 
to flourish. In Linares de la Sierra 
— a pretty whitewashed village in 
the Huelva region with a population 
of 300 — Arrieros, the restaurant, 
is thriving. This is partly thanks to a 
WhatsApp group that helps the own- 
ers Luismi and Adela speak directly 
with producers in the area, to find 
out what is available. It’s a simple 
idea, but it means that local produc- 



A WhatsApp 
group helps 
restaurateurs 
speak directly 
with producers 
in the area, to 
find out what 
is available 



ers can avoid going to market — often 
a costly undertaking — and the res- 
taurant can offer food that is season- 
al, cheap and delicious. On the day 
we visited, we were served dishes 
with local goat’s cheese, strawberries, 
honey and common mallow flowers. 
Afterwards, we trundled up to Posada 
Finca la Fronda, a rural hotel run by 
the Wordsworth family. It’s just up the 
hill, and is the most divine spot, set in 
a grove. 

In nearby Jerez, families that have 
produced sherry for many years are 
starting to see the benefits of the 
drink coming back into vogue. Hav- 
ing cast off its stuffy image, sherry is 
being enjoyed all around Europe by 
a more youthful audience who love 
nothing more than a new tipple they 
can post pictures of online. But in the 
bars of Jerez, glasses of manzanilla are 
still enjoyed by old boys who order it 
alongside pickles and salami while 
they play guitar and gossip. 

All along the bright, breezy Costa 
de la Luz, it’s easy to find cheap del- 
icacies that would be extortionate 
at home. In the ancient port city of 
Cadiz, plates of octopus and mari- 
nated dogfish can be enjoyed for next 
to nothing at bars dotted around the 
edge of the fish market. In Barbate, 
Spain’s bluefin tuna fishing capital, 
local fishermen rely on the Moorish 
almadraba technique for netting tuna 
as they migrate from the Atlantic into 
the Mediterranean. Eighty per cent 
of the tuna caught is exported, but in 
a few nearby restaurants, such as El 
Campero, they serve some of the fin- 
est cuts, including the highly prized 
neck. Even after the price of a budg- 
et flight to Seville, plus the cost of the 
hour’s drive, it would probably still be 
less than in a London restaurant. 

While the Costa del Sol is still vis- 
ited by hordes of British holidaymak- 
ers every year, Andalucia’s Costa de 
la Luz has traditionally found more 
favour with Spanish tourists, who 
appreciate the good food, Atlantic- 
facing beaches and historical sites. 
Some of these haven’t fared well dur- 
ing the recession, and certain parts of 
the area do look somewhat dilapidat- 
ed, but perhaps this is to be expect- 
ed. The current mood in this area of 
Spain seems to be focused on self- 
preservation on a slim budget. But 
despite the region tightening its belt, 
Andalucia still has plenty to offer. 



Pura Aventura (01273 676712, pura- 
aventura.com) offers the Andalucia 
Foodie Adventure from £l,845pp 
based on two sharing inch ten nights’ 
B&B,four lunches, two dinners, car 
hire and selected excursions. 
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ZANZIBAR 



Secrets of 
Stone Town 

Mark Palmer explores the 
Spice Island’s historic heart 



Z anzibar has become a honeypot 
for honeymooners — with good 
reason. This exotic island is a 
mere six degrees south of the equator 
and is roughly 60 miles long and 25 
miles wide. That means it’s toasty all 
year round, while being big enough 
for some exploration if you want it. 

Its white beaches are stupendous, 
its people desperately poor but rich in 
spirit. The sea is a glorious turquoise, 
with plenty of coral reef for divers, 
and when the tide is out on the east- 
ern side of the island, the horizon is 
dotted with women in bright kangas 
(wraps) wading through the water, 
scooping up chunks of seaweed that 
are later weighed and shipped off 
elsewhere, often to pharmaceutical 
companies in China. 

What I especially love about the 
beaches around Jambiani, a small fish- 
ing village in the south-east — where, 
incidentally, the British charity Zan- 
zibar Action Project (ZAP) is doing a 
wonderful job helping to educate the 
young and retrain the not so young — 
is that the hardened sand is really a 
busy thoroughfare. Men cycle up and 
down on their rusty steeds, children 
play hide and seek, tourists walk or 
jog, fishermen attend to their nets. 

But what many visitors miss out 
altogether is Stone Town, the old part 
of the capital, Zanzibar Town, which 
has such a rich but haunting history 
that it warrants at least a night’s stay 
and, ideally, a full day in the company 
of a knowledgeable guide. 

Sadly, some people have been put 
off by the horrific acid attack a couple 
of years ago on two gap-year students 
working as volunteers in a school, 
who were apparently guilty of little 
more than singing during Ramadan. 
But I have always found the locals 
friendly if not naturally effusive. 

Zanzibar (population just over a 
million) is Muslim. And Zanzibar is 
complicated. It’s part of Tanzania, but 
is very much left to its own devices 
and has a fractious relationship with 
the mainland. Simmering tension is 




never far from the surface, as it has 
been for centuries. 

In the 19th century, the so-called 
Spice Island was the most important 
trading hub along the whole coast 
of east Africa, and was renowned for 
its shameful slave trade, which con- 
tinued here for almost half a century 
after it was abolished in the British 
Empire. 

This is not a comfortable thought 
when you’re taken down into an air- 
less underground holding pen near 
Stone Town’s Cathedral Church of 
Christ, where the slaves awaited their 
fate in blistering heat. Missionaries 
later bought the site and immediately 
started building the cathedral, which 
opened on Christmas Day 1877, albeit 
without a roof. The altar is meant to 
stand exactly where there used to be 
a tree, to which slaves were tied and 
then whipped to show their strength 
and hardiness. 

Essential reading while in this 
beguiling and mysterious city is 
Alastair Hazell’s superbly researched 
and beautifully written The Last 
Slave Market. It tells the grim but 



Palaces and 
alleyways: 
Stone Town 



We got lost 
many times 
but did not feel 
intimidated 



inspiring story of a Scots doctor, 
John Kirk, who was sent to Zanzi- 
bar as a medical officer in the 1850s 
and ended up persuading Sultan Bar- 
ghash to bring an end to the traffic in 
humans in 1873. 

The Stone Town you see today is 
largely the creation of the Sultan of 
Oman, who in the 1830s moved his 
capital from Muscat to Zanzibar. 
It is a curious mix. Start at the meat 
market and you might switch to the 
vegetarian option for dinner — it is 
certainly not for the squeamish. 

But wandering through some of 
the dilapidated old palaces and build- 
ings is a chance to savour a forgotten 
world. The House of Wonders (so- 
called because it was the first building 
to have electricity) is unmissable, with 
its tiered balconies and multilayered 
history. It was built in 1883 as a cer- 
emonial palace for Sultan Barghash 
and became the offices of the Brit- 
ish colonial government from 1911 to 
independence in 1964. 

The place to stay (though not 
cheap) is the Serena Inn, where at 
sunset local Taarab musicians enter- 
tain guests on one side of the sea wall 
and locals play a mixture of football 
and water polo on the other. There’s 
another option as of earlier this year, 
with the opening of the Park Hyatt 
Zanzibar, which is also on the beach- 
front, but I haven’t yet seen it. 

There’s a touch of celebrity about 
Stone Town, too. Queen’s late front 
man Freddie Mercury (then Farrokh 
Bulsara) was born here after his par- 
ents had immigrated from India. 
When he was nine, Farrokh was sent 
to boarding school in India and never 
returned, but that doesn’t stop a num- 
ber of bars and restaurants from 
claiming that ‘Freddie lived here’. 

We got lost on several occasions 
but never felt intimidated. And there 
is nothing like the same sort of pres- 
sure to buy trinkets or the obligatory 
haggling that you find in the souks of 
Marrakech or Istanbul. 

Mind you, the rule of law can be 
suspect. We rented a car and were 
soon pulled over by a lone policeman. 
I wasn’t wearing a seat belt, for which 
I was threatened with a visit to the 
police station followed — most like- 
ly, I was told — by some sort of court 
action. 

The policeman and I both knew 
how this could be resolved; it was 
simply a matter of agreeing the price. 
After a lot of bartering, we settled on 
$10 in cash and he wished us well for 
the rest of our holiday. 



Mark Palmer is travel editor of the 
Daily Mail 
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beochcomber 

the IsB art of Itmjry travel 




As the first hotel company in 
Mauritius, Beachcomber Hotels had 
the first pick of the most stunning 
locations and the best of the 
beaches when choosing to place its 
hotels. We now have a choice of 
eight individual hotels on the 
island each offering exceptional 
Mauritian service. 



We've got everything from indulgent 
luxury to superb all inclusive options. 
All of our hotels offer a superb range 
or free land and water sports, 
excellent dinning options and for 
families free kids clubs and family 
friendly room options. For golfers 
Paradis Hotel 8t Golf Club offers a 
golfing paradise. 



Fly Air Mauritius and arrive on 
holiday relaxed and refreshed. 

Enjoy the friendly, welcoming on- 
board Mauritian hospitality, take 
advantage of the excellent in-flight 
facilities and for a treat upgrade to 
the superb Business Class and settle 
in to your own spacious lie-flat 
cocoon seat. 



lABTilJ 

Tilt] 



For the very best Mauritius Holidays 
call Beachcomber on 01483 445 627 




www.beachcombertours.co.uk 



3IR mauRiTius 





ELECTRICAL STORMS IN THE ITALIAN ALPS KATY BALLS 




( T t sounds like you’re having 
1 an Ann Summers party up 
there,’ a male traveller called, 
as our group erupted into 
girlish hysterics on the viewing 
terrace of Punta Helbronner, 
a mountain in the Mont Blanc 
massif. Unfortunately for him 
there was no lingerie in sight; 
instead our shrieks had been 
brought on by the threat of a 
lightning storm hitting us at 
3,462 metres up. As my hair 
stood on end and my phone 
crackled, a guide ushered us 
back to the cable car, part of 
the new Mont Blanc skyway 
which offers the idler Alpine 
adventurer an easy way to get 
close to Europe’s largest peak. 

Still, there’s something 
alluring about a storm in the 
Alps, especially when the 
lightning-lit mountain peaks 
can be viewed from the safe 
confines of a rotating carriage. 
After a descent over ragged 
rocks, glimpses of greenery and 
patches of snow back to the 
base, we embarked on the final 
leg of our journey to La Thuile, 
deep in the Aosta Valley. 

This area, Italy’s smallest 
region, boasts some of the Alps’ 
highest peaks and is steeped in 
Roman history with the Arco 
di Augusto and the remains 
of a Roman theatre lying in 
Aosta’s 2,000-year-old centre. 
Our destination. La Thuile, 
is a sleepy old mining village 
that has been redeveloped 
as a ski resort, sharing the 
Espace San Bernardo ski area 
with France’s La Rosiere. Yet 
despite the area’s assets, the 
valley can be overlooked by 
skiers in favour of France’s 
neighbouring Courmayeur or 
the nearby Swiss resorts, which 
offer more when it comes to 
apres-ski. With the arrival of 
La Thuile ’s first five-star hotel 
Nira Montana in December, 
they hope to show that as well 
as top slopes they can offer a 
degree of refinery too. 

The wood lodge certainly 
offered us a chic place to sit out 
a thunderstorm, as I dried out 
in the spa’s sauna. The hotel 
manager Giuseppe then aided 
our mountain recovery further 
with an aperitif in the wine 
cellar ahead of dinner. One 
thing is for sure about an Italian 
mountain holiday: you will be 
well fed. Four courses in, as our 
waiter brought out chocolates 
and coffee, I began to feel like 



a goose being fattened for the 
festive season. 

Once the rain had cleared 
the next day we had a chance 
to see La Thuile more clearly. 
The storm had wiped out the 
whole area’s internet, but with 
the sun out and the mountains 
beckoning us, the solitude felt 
like a blessing. The trip the day 
before had shown us that the 
environment can be a hostile 
one, so handily we had the local 
man of the mountains Mauro 
to lead us. Mauro has climbed 
Mont Blanc many times and 
true to his craft lives in a hut in 
the mountains. His hair turned 
white after he survived an 
avalanche, but despite this he 
goes walking in flip-flops come 
snow or shine. While I lagged 
behind in trainers, with Mauro 
occasionally shouting what I 
could only take to be Italian 
words of encouragement in 
my direction, we were led up 
the valley to a magnificent 
waterfall. 

Our efforts were rewarded 
with a barbecue on the return 
journey. As we enjoyed our 
grilled chicken washed down 
with white wine, a helicopter 
flew over and a mountain 
rescue ensued, as a rope was 
thrown down to hitch an 
injured hiker back to safety. 



There was time for some 
more eating and drinking 
before our return. The valley 
is the home of Fontina Val 
d’Aosta, a cheese made from 
the unpasteurised milk of the 
Valdaostan Red Spotted cows. 
Farmers are very competitive 
about the cheese, meaning that 
you are never far away from a 
sample. Having tried out the 
area’s best supplies, we were 
treated to yet even more cheese 
with a hefty portion of raclette 
at local favourite Lo Riondet. 
Cheese and potatoes were 
followed by veal, beef, chicken, 
pork, venison, polenta and a 
healthy dose of tiramisu, all 
finished off with ‘Grolla’ — 
a local drink that combines 
coffee and genepi and is served 
in a carved wooden bowl. 

In high spirits, a group 
of veteran soldiers from the 
Alpina (Italy’s mountain 
infantry, founded in 1872), 
dressed in their uniforms 
complete with raven-feathered 
hats, invited us to join them in a 
toast. Nightclubs may be absent 
in the Aosta Valley, but the 
golden oldies play on. 



See aosta-valley.co.uk. Swiss 
International Air Lines fly from 
the UK to Geneva, with fares 
from £34 one way; see swiss.com 



DANUBE 

Still sad music 

Michael Henderson is 
transported to raptures 
on a Schubert cruise 

' "1^ lessed Cecilia, appear in visions 
to all musicians, appear and 
inspire...’ Auden wrote his 
words for the young Benjamin Britten, 
who was born on St Cecilia’s Day, and 
who set them to music, but his poem 
would also be a tribute to the compos- 
er that Britten admired above all oth- 
ers except Mozart. Franz Schubert was 
born in Vienna in 1797, and died there 
31 years later. 

‘Let us honour the memory of a 
great man,’ he said, raising a glass 
after attending Beethoven’s funeral 
in March 1827, ‘and drink to the man 
who shall be next.’ Schubert died in 
November the following year, hav- 
ing heard only one concert in his life- 
time dedicated to his own work. It 
is the greatest loss in the history of 
music, yet what riches he left behind! 
Remarkably, he composed much of his 
finest music in that final year, stricken 
by syphilis, before he was carried away 
by typhoid fever. 

For music lovers, then, a journey 
along the Danube in Schubert’s com- 
pany is like bathing in honey. From 
Passau to Bratislava and back we trav- 
elled, breathing in music that matched 
the views. The stretch along the 
Wachau, that castle-strewn, vine-clad 
landscape between Linz and Vienna, 
was particularly striking. Schubert’s 
music came unbidden to all with ears 
to hear as we swept by the handsome 
villages that hug the river. 

And what music it is! ‘The still, sad 
music of humanity’, Wordsworth’s 
famous words apply more to Schu- 
bert than to any other great composer. 
Wagner inspires more devotion. Bach 
and Beethoven compel veneration. 
But nobody, not even Mozart, inspires 
more affection than Schubert. His 
emotional kinsman is Anton Chek- 
hov, the only man whose blending of 
joy and melancholy was comparable. 

Our cruise, organised by Mar- 
tin Randall Travel, stopped first at 
Grein, where we heard the Bennewitz 
Quartet perform the magnificent G 
major quartet — the 887 as Schuber- 
tians know it. Grein is a delightful lit- 
tle town and the Stadttheater which 
staged the concert is a chocolate-box 
treasure of which the townsfolk are 
justifiably proud. Gemutlich, jal 
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On to Vienna we sailed, to the 
Albertina, home to many of the 
world’s most celebrated prints. In 
the Hall of the Muses we heard the 
baritone Florian Boesch, accompa- 
nied by Graham Johnson, sing a chal- 
lenging selection of lieder. ‘Nobody 
knows more about Schubert lieder 
than Graham Johnson,’ said John Gil- 
hooly, director of Wigmore Hall, who 
had chosen the artists on the cruise. 
‘Nobody understands more about 
singing Schubert lieder than a Vien- 
nese, and Florian Boesch is Viennese,’ 
Johnson said in turn. 

That evening, in the Primatial Pal- 



ace, Bratislava, the Atos Trio gave 
us the superb B flat trio, whose slow 
movement, once selected on Desert 
Island Discs by Kenneth ‘ooh matron! ’ 
Williams, defines the adjective ‘Schu- 
bertian’ more than words ever could. 
Then it was back to Vienna for cakes, 
paintings and two early symphonies in 
the Palais Ferstel, situated above Cafe 
Central, the one-time haunt of every 
Viennese writer, painter, composer 
and intellectual you’ve ever heard of. 
Trotsky, too, before he became Trotsky. 

It was time now for the castles 
and abbeys. At the great Benedictine 
abbey of Melk, which watches over 



Melk abbey 
watches over the 
Danube like a 
maiden aunt 



No one, not 
even Mozart, 
is more loved 
than Schubert 



the Danube like a maiden aunt, the 
Endellion Quartet and friends per- 
formed the Octet, a masterpiece of 
course but one that outstays its wel- 
come. One couldn’t say that of the 
Moments Musicaux for piano, which 
Igor Levit, the rising Russian-Ger- 
man, paired with early Beethoven in 
the Schloss Grafenegg. Keep an eye, 
and an ear, on Levit. This chap’s going 
to give us a great deal of pleasure in 
the years ahead. 

We ended at the Augustinian mon- 
astery of St Florian, near Linz, where 
Anton Bruckner, who served there as 
organist, is buried. And we ended in 
the right way, with a performance by 
the Heath Quartet and AlasdairTait of 
the immortal C major quintet. Thom- 
as Mann thought it was the greatest 
music composed by mortal hand. We 
did not withhold our consent. 

It was a week of wonders, natural 
and musical. Our hosts pulled out all 
the stops and the conversations in both 
sunshine and moonlight were notable 
for their intellectual heft (even if there 
were some old Etonians on board!) As 
another great songwriter, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, put it in Carousel. ‘The vit- 
tles we et were good, you bet. The 
company was the same.’ Our Schuber- 
tiade was a triumph. 




MARTIN RANDALL TRAVEL 



Rivers have rarely sounded 
as beautiful as this. 



The Danube Festival of Song, 5- 1 2 July 2016. This festival presents eleven private concerts in historic halls along the Danube. 

You’ll hear a dozen of the world’s finest Lieder singers. There are daily talks on music and history Accommodation is on board a 
luxury river cruiser; the price includes travel, meals and more. All brought to you by the UK’s leading experts in cultural tours. 

Visit martinrandall.com or contact us for details: +44 (0)20 8742 3355 • info@martinrandall.co.uk 
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NOTES ON... 

Gozo 

By Harry Mount 



G OZO — Malta’s tiny island neighbour 
— was once rather a crucial spot in 
the Mediterranean. The Knights of 
Malta built a wall across Gozo’s Ramla Bay 
to stop Napoleon invading. The clever little 
Corsican attacked via the undefended gully 
next door instead. 

Homer’s island of Ogygia — ‘the navel 
of the sea’ in the Odyssey — is thought to 
be Gozo. It was in a love-cave above Ramla 
Bay that Odysseus caroused with the honey- 
voiced sea-nymph Calypso. Stranded on the 
beach, clinging to a plank from his shattered 
boat, he took refuge in her arms — for seven 
years. He wasn’t that desperate to get home 
to his darling wife, Penelope, on Ithaca. 

I tracked down the love-cave — there 
was no seductive nymph to greet me. But 
Gozo still had all the charms of a Mediterra- 
nean holiday island with none of the holiday 
crowds. No wonder Brad Pitt and Angeli- 
na Jolie hired a beach on Gozo — trickily 
named Mgarr ix-Xini — to film her new 
movie By the Sea. Gozo is the Hollywood 
ideal of the Mediterranean before the tour- 
ist boom — and before the melancholy tide 
of migrants that has swept into Malta over 
the past few years. 

Only a few tourists bother to drive up to 
Calypso’s cave through the strange landscape: 
deserted fields of cacti next to vineyards 




A pool in Gozo: sea-nymph not included 



producing the upmarket Marsovin Antonin 
red wine. Not many visitors make it to the 
Stone Age ruins, either. The temple of Ggan- 
tija — ‘the Giantess’, because it was thought 
to have been built by giants — is 1,000 years 
older than Stonehenge. 

It would be mad not to visit Gozo’s big 
brother Malta, only a 25-minute ferry ride 
away. It has its own exceptional ancient 
site: the Hypogeum, an underground buri- 
al chamber that could date from as early as 
3,300 BC. Valletta, the capital, is one vast for- 
tification. Malta’s monumental defensive 
walls were partly built under British rule, 
partly by the Knights of Malta, the Catho- 
lic knights who ran the country from 1530 
until 1798. 



Throughout Malta and Gozo, the walls 
and houses are built of two types of lime- 
stone — one a creamy white, the other a 
buttery yellow, used in handsome contrast 
on the islands for thousands of years. There 
are still echoes of the British colonial days 
— the red phoneboxes and the postboxes. 
Malta was also the staunchest of allies 
during the war; Valletta was bombed by the 
Germans three times a day in 1941. But the 
feel is much more Italian Renaissance city: 
Sicily lies only 50 miles north. 

Valletta’s domes, campaniles and elegant 
classical houses could have been transplant- 
ed straight from Italy. St John’s Co-Cathe- 
dral, built by the Knights of Malta in 1573, 
is an exercise in high baroque — all gilded 
vaults and rampaging putti, building up to 
a pair of swoon-inducing Caravaggios, of 
The Beheading of John The Baptist and St 
Jerome. 

The Knights of Malta — who built the 
cathedral — came from cosmopolitan 
spots on the Continent: Aragon, Provence, 
Auvergne and Italy. And they brought the 
height of European sophistication to this 
tiny island, baked by the African sun. Still, 
it’s worth fleeing all the sophistication for 
Gozo, Calypso’s wild, forgotten island. 



Harry Mount’s latest hook is Odyssey. 



The Maltese Islands 



MALTA & GOZO 



lOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 



Kirktr Hahdijys pnmdrs carffhlly cm/ted taihr-madr hiffidays ififhfdini; fnmt }vttr 
hvai airport, prwmt ojr ira/nfm attd /ndioiditaffy selntiui fw/rh\ 

77ir smafi hui pi^bi tty Jimiird isiar/d of Maho amf f/tr sisur 
Coz4f, rfrr fterfirt jbr a hne anttimn or winter short break, 
iiitb a mild riimatf of pnii is kvii 

rrlirs, nutiianfal forts and haroqtir imbitmtm\ Our 
seiated hotels mid expert local ^nidrs emdite 
to escape the inorr crowded resorts and discom the 
fast ittaunjz bidden history of the islands. 

■l/i Kirker ludidays to Afa/hf & Gozo iru huk ir/iim 
fi^bts, priuitte fratufnrs, iUtommodathn with breakfast, 

Kirker Gitide \'otes to restonrantSt nntsemus and 
sijilhfseein}* and the seroUes of the Kirker Cotk ier^e. 

Speak to an cxperE or request a brochure: 

020 7593 2283 XSI' www.kirkerholidays.com 




Xara **** l>eUixe 

Locjird m the Jiicicnt cjpitil city ofMdioi. 
tile l7th century' Xifa I'abcc is just a few 
metres the imin entrance of the w'atted 
city. The re are I? bedrpoms furnished with 
origina] antiqurs, some with outsunding 
pjiiarjniic views, and an excellent rrsuurjnt 
*dc Mondion' with an a I fresco terrace on 
the cir\' walk. 



J price Jrotn per persmt 




Sjy rof DISCiBWiNO THAVULEHS 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 



FRANCE 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 

GREECE 

PAXOS, KEFALONIA, EPIRUS, 

Symi. Excellent range of villas, 
flexible stays, high quality 
service, specialist knowledge. 
www.travelalacarte.co.uk 
ABTA V2429 Tel: 020 7286 9255 

ITALY 

ROME CENTRE. S/c apartments 
in royal villa, sleep 2-4. Beautiful 
garden, private parking. 

Tel. Owner: -F43 1 712 5091. 

WWW. valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. 
Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 

SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS 

EXPERT-LED CULTURAL TOURS. 

Peter Sommer Travels: archaeological 
tours, food tours and family tours 
in Turkey, Greece and Italy. The 
specialist for escorted gulet cruises and 
gulet charters. Tel. 01600 888220. 
www.petersommer.com 



To purchase back issues of 
The Spectator please call 
01795 592886 or visit 
www.spectator.co.uk/backissues 



UK: CORNWALL 

THE NARE HOTEL 

stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most 
comfortable hotel with 
luxurious rooms, two 
restaurants, heated indoor 
and outdoor pools and a 
beautiful beach. Door to 
door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 



UK: DEVON 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 

INTERIORS 



Tur ORU-fsrrAL Rut; 
Repair Cti. 

Ruk cleaning 
Rug repairs 

Free uplift and delivery 

0207 556 1020 

www.orrc.co.uk 



FINE CLOTHING 




TRAVEL 



TRAiLFINDERS 



Catl to discuss any of your travel needs 



Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First Business & Corporate Travel 
Privote Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Trolllinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 



020 7368 1200 
020 7368 UOO 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 



trailfinders.coni 





TRAILFINDERS named 


Which? 


'Best Travel Company' 




AwctrcM maximum ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
for cus^rmr service 



TBUSTED fOB MOBE THAN TEARS .it 



FINE FOODS 



GIFTS 



FORMAN 

& 

FIELD 



THE BEST OF BRITISH FOOD 




ORDEREATLOVE 



Visit formanartdfleldiCGm or 
c^]| 020S 601 5464 for a copy 
of our fabulous new catalogue 



Free newsletters: 
www.spectator.co.uk/ 
newsletters 



STYLE NEVER GOES ^ 
OUT OF FASHION 




Cobra & Bellamy 



make affordable, classically designed 
watches, conveying timeless 
elegance. Pictured is the new 
addition to the range the Ultra Slim 
Sennen available in Stainless Steel at 
£139. 21 Carat or Rose Gold Plated at 
£159. The Sennen is the new 
favourite of Sienna Miller. She says, 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches 
are classic, beautiful and affordable, 

I love all of them". 



To see the full range of 
Cobra & Bellamy Watches visit 
www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 



V. 



or call 01736 732112 



J 
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LUXURY GOODS 



M.P. Levene of London 




A UNIQUE PAIR OF CUFFLINKS 

Our artist can hand-enamel your 
favourite pet, car, boat, crest or house 
onto our silver or gold cufflinks. 

All we need are colour photographs. 
The perfect Xmas gift - contact us now. 

Tel: 020 8954 3572 
Email: silver@mplevene.co.uk 
www.mplevene.co.uk 



Harry Fane 

wishes to purchase vintage 

CARTIER 

Jewellery, clocks, objects, watches, etc. 

www.harryfane.com 
T; 020-7930 8606 E: info@hfane.com 
^ harryfanelondon 



[ INTRODUCTIONS i 

EXCLUSIVE MAYFAIR 

matchmaking agency is offering 
eligible, single London-based 
male readers complimentary open 
membership. Our lady clients are 
attractive, educated, fun and fit. 
www.elanlondon.co.uk 

AGED 40-70? SINGLE and live in 
Surrey. Our members are a balanced 
mix of professionals and retirees. 

Call Fiona on 07808 288475. 

WWW. springintroductions . com 



BREATHTAKING, 
BEAUTIFUL ACADEMIC 

Slim, brown eyed blonde. Young 
spirited widow 50. Cambridge 
graduate, BBC producer/ 
documentary maker. Loves 
modern art and all things vintage. 
Seeks interesting, intelligent man, 
a strong individual with an 
enquiring mind. 

Contact CARPE DIEM for a 
complimentary introduction. 

0208 313 0918 
sarah@carpediemintros.com 



WRITING 



ACCOMMODATION 

REQUIRED 



WANTED FOR LONG-TERM RENT. 

Married retired Army officer requires 
ELEGANT 4-F bedroomed house 
w 2-F bath/shower rooms, storage + 
garden to W of London between Ml 
& M3. Tel: 07852 118846 or 
Email: eclk@live.co.uk 



RECRUITMENT 



AnthoriY Ddvid Recruitment 

SrwotF Owiwvfv 

Has the 
Butler run oi 
with 

the Maid? 

*W€ focm wj rtcruitinq the right 
peopte, not the first ovoUobie" 



T«inpOf«rY& Pcmnanerit 

Buii«Dp CSMufftufSp Chifip Coupler p 
Nanny, Hcti» 

M«naif «rs, PA, Yacht or Jet Crew 
WWW . ■nthnny^avidrccruitrntnt.M 
InfDffinthonyd ayidfecrultment-Com 
U1 »5S 




PROPERTY FOR SALE 
France 



24m Dutch Barge 




Perfect mooring Auxerre 
Interior attractively 
furnished. Fully equipped 

and ready for use. 
View website; Apollo Duck - 
St Gerardus 
Euro 240,000 ono 
Email: John@89cg.co.uk 



FLORISTS 



LEGAL SERVICES 



Not Just Revolutionary 
Residential Conveyancing.... 
BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EClV ODS - London & Brighton 

Email: law@bilmesllp.com - 
Tel: 020 7490 9656 

Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 



Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 



Writers £^o 
Retreat 

29th-31st January 2016 

Workshops, writing tinne 
nnurder nnystery evening 
and all meals included. 

Call 01472 873021 



I RECRUITMENT 



The Earl De La Warr 

requires lively, stimulating and articulate 
incumbent (house for duty) for “middle of the road”, 
traditional - Book of Common Prayer - Anglican 
parish in rural East Sussex. Very attractive Georgian 
rectory adjacent to the church. 

Contact: The Earl De La Warr on 07836 548766 
or office@buckhurstpark.co.uk 




Family run since the 1920's, Dovers is a modern 
florist with a rich heritage. Based in Westminster, 
in the heart of central London. Same day delivery. 
23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 



Dovers Flowers 



www.doversflowers.com 
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‘Make dear what you removed but refer 
to it as a “comedo”, the more glamorous 
scientific term for blackhead’ 

— Dear Mary, p77 



LIFE 



High life 

Taki 




I once tried to bribe Zac Goldsmith with a 
£50 note, but he didn’t bite even back then. 

He was about 15 years old, and the reason 
for the hush money was pure self-preser- 
vation. He was already good-looking and I 
knew he’d be even more so at 20, so I offered 
him 50 quid to stay 20 feet away from me 
for the next 15 years if he saw me talking 
to a girl. My bribe worked with his young- 
er brother Ben, who grabbed the loot and 
never kept his side of the bargain. That was 
in 1997, when Jimmy Goldsmith formed the 
Referendum party and I covered its first 
conference as Atticus in the Sunday Times. 
(Jimmy got very suspicious when he saw 
money being given to young Ben, until I told 
him the reason. He then advised Ben to take 
the money and ignore the deal.) 

I’ve always thought that Jimmy’s idea 
of offering the British people a vote on 
whether to stay in or out of Europe was 
a brilliant democratic coup, except that it 
didn’t best please the politicians and the 
media. Eighteen years later, we’re right 
back where we were. Except that we know 
a bit more about how deeply rotten and 
undemocratic Brussels really is. I went 
down to Putney with Jimmy, Zac and Jemi- 
ma for the ’97 election-night results. When 
David Mellor got up to concede defeat to 
Labour, he turned instead against Jimmy, 
repeating the world ‘hacienda’ time and 
again. I was slightly under the weather, and 
yelled a horrible insult at him. I believe it 
made Zac flinch. Perhaps I was wrong, but 
hearing Mellor echo Michael Heseltine’s 
class-warfare slur against Jimmy outraged 
me. Especially as Jimmy was as self-made 
as Hezza and Mellor, except that he bought 
far better furniture than they did. 

But I am writing about Zac, not Jimmy. A 
columnist recently opined that Zac sounds 
American with a bit of St Tropez thrown in. 

I guess I must be going deaf because Zac 
sounds pretty English to me, and if mem- 
ory serves, I don’t think he’s ever been to 
St Tropez. (He’s a Cornwall person.) But if 
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one doesn’t print lies about someone with 
inherited wealth, very good looks and not 
a small amount of intelligence, who does 
one print lies about? Integrity is not a word 
we usually associate with politicians — or 
journalists, for that matter — but if I had to 
choose a word that sums Zac up, it would 
be the i-word. 

One can tell a lot about a man by play- 
ing poker with him — or cricket or even 
tennis. I’ve played all three with Zac, and 
he’s very tough when it comes to poker but 
rarely bluffs. I’ve never won a hand against 
him because all I do is bluff, and he seems to 
know it every time. On the cricket ground, 
he’s, well, cricket. Ditto with tennis. But it 
was his unsuccessful recall motion that best 

I offered Zac Goldsmith 50 quid to 
stay 20 feet away from me for the 
next 15 years 

illustrates Zac’s integrity. That was an effort 
to hold MPs to account, and it was defeat- 
ed because it was a bit like asking a crime 
syndicate to report to the police any crimes 
committed by its members. 

Friendship aside, the reason Zac would 
make a great mayor is that he’s fiscally 
and socially liberal, and a devoted envi- 
ronmentalist. A true green, with none of 
that wild and crazy stuff, Zac wants to turn 
London into a Singapore-like city where 
one can breathe healthy air. But knowing 
trade unions and special interest groups, 
he’s got a tough road ahead. Real eco- 
logical changes will be allowed over their 
dead bodies. London’s air is among the 
worst in Europe, and Zac has some very 
good plans to improve it. The unions, on 
the other hand, will pour lotsa moolah into 
Sadiq Khan’s campaign. Zac’s rival has the 
same name as his ex-brother-in-law, and I 




‘You’d better go, he’ll be home soon . . . 
you’d better. . . ’ 



hope that Imran will come west when the 
time is near and speak truth to the Paki- 
stani powers that be. Voting for someone 
because his name is Khan would not serve 
the Pakistani community one bit. It would 
be a useless exercise in chauvinism and 
nothing more. More ugly high-risers, worse 
air, higher taxes; we all know the score. Zac 
believes that politicians disrespect people 
and communities. He wants city villages 
instead of dehumanising council estates. I 
am sure that Sadiq Khan is a decent man, 
but he’s in over his head. Zac knows the 
major institutional investors who can build 
affordable homes. At present, great parts of 
London are empty, built purely for specu- 
lation, which causes great resentment. I am 
someone who can afford to live anywhere I 
please, yet I find myself really angry when I 
see parts of Kensington and Chelsea, built 
and bought by speculators, totally dark 
at night. Imagine what that does to hard- 
working people without houses. 

A lady journalist wrote that ‘wealth’s 
greatest gift is dignity’. A rich man is very 
unlikely to steal or be corrupt. I’m not so 
sure. More rich people are corrupt than 
poor ones. I had one business transaction 
with Zac and it went as follows: he gave 
me first choice. Not many would do that. 
He has also done that to others. There is 
a backdrop of widespread dismay with our 
political class. Come next May, I hope Lon- 
doners will vote Goldsmith. I for one will 
come back, and I hope that’s not a vote 
loser. Go, Goldsmith. 



Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 




We closed the last page of a gruesome, thrill- 
ing picture book called The Day Louis Got 
Eaten and said our prayers. Our prayers are 
always the same. We ask Jesus to bless as 
many people known to us as we can remem- 
ber, taking it in turns to name them. We aren’t 
sure what the range of consequences might 
be for someone if we ask Jesus to bless them, 
but we do it anyway, and the word has a 
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pleasant, incantatory feel to it when repeated. 

It has been at least a fortnight since we 
last asked Jesus to bless our list because 
Grandad has been away. And as we went 
through the regulars, it occurred to us that 
a lot had happened to some of these names 
since we last asked Jesus to bless them, some 
of it, on the face of it, not so good. We can 
only conclude that when he decides to bless 
people, Jesus sometimes has to play a long 
game, and in some cases a very long game 
indeed. 

Take his grandma — my boy’s mother 
— as an example. For as long as we can 
remember we have asked Jesus to bless 
her, but with no observable results. For 
about 20 years she has lived according to 
the dictates of a cluster of strange neuro- 
ses, chief among which is agoraphobia, and 
in all that time she has ventured no further 
from home than the garden gate. I tell a lie. 
Twice, a social worker has coaxed her out 
through the garden gate and along the road 
as far as the pillar box at the end of the 
street, raising hopes that she might then be 
coaxed by painstaking increments as far as 
the shops, or even be cured. But those two 
state-sponsored visits to the pillar box at 
the end of the street remain the farthest 
extent of her travels since Julie Goodyear 
left Coronation Street. About five years 
ago she was married in the back garden. 
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That apart, the only things of note to have 
happened to her in 20 years are that she 
has changed her brand of cigarettes a cou- 
ple of times, and about three years ago she 
went online. Which is fine. We all of us pre- 
fer to live within our comfort zones. The 
only problem has been her teeth. Her not 
seeing a dentist for at least two decades 
has been disastrous for them. Elizabeth 1 
in old age had more comely teeth than she 
has now. 

While I was away, however, dramatic 
news came in of her change of heart. She 
has rung up the county hospital, we hear, 
and made an appointment with the gob spe- 
cialist to have her teeth fixed, or, more like- 
ly, removed. This will involve an hour-long 
journey there and back under sedation. If 
she is still conscious enough to look out of 
the car window, she will hardly recognise the 
place. In our little universe, this decision of 
hers to leave the house and go to hospital is 
as unlikely and surprising as Birnam Wood 
going to Dunsinane. Not one to do anything 
by halves, she has also told her saintly hus- 
band that she doesn’t love him any more 
and that he must sling his hook. Conscious 
of this new efficacy in our prayers, we gave 
the embers another poke by asking Jesus to 
bless her again. 

Then we came to Michael, let’s call 
him. My grandson was his mother’s fourth 
child. His elder siblings were fathered by 
Michael, who, though no longer his moth- 
er’s preferred partner, was a constant pres- 
ence at the family home. Michael was a 
gentle, peaceful, hoodie-wearing guy in 
his forties who always seemed slightly out 
of it. Whenever he spoke to me, it was as 
though he had migrated to another world, 
but hadn’t altogether lost touch with this 
one and liked to maintain a polite inter- 
est in the lives of earthbound individuals 
such as myself. Michael hadn’t worked for 
years and spent a lot of time staring out of 
the window. He loved his children hum- 
bly, treating them as his superiors, and they 
loved him as one of their own. Asking Jesus, 
about two thirds of the way down our list, 
to bless Michael, was always the highlight 
of our prayers, because our mental image 




‘Oh, just the usual Nordic noir: a seemingly run- 
of-the-mill porridge theft leads to the discovery 
of a serial killing, people trafficking, drug 
dealing, paedophile conspiracy.’ 



of him, round-shouldered, hood up, staring 
out of the window, the gentlest man in the 
world, always made us laugh. 

While I was away, Michael was beaten 
and kicked to death. He was found uncon- 
scious at the foot of stone stairs outside a 
church. The police have arrested a former 
friend of his. So this time when we said. And 
please bless Michael,’ neither of us laughed. 
Nor could we conceive of how Jesus might 
possibly go about it. 



Real life 

Melissa Kite 




The young lad behind the counter of the bet- 
ting shop looked at me askance. ‘This horse 
is 200-1.’ 

‘Yes. I know.’ 

He leaned over the counter and lowered 
his voice. ‘Have you had a tip?’ 

I looked around me to see why he was 
whispering. ‘No.’ 

He stared at the betting slip. ‘You’ve had 
a tip, haven’t you?’ 

‘No!’ I insisted. I really hadn’t had a tip 
either. I was betting on a horse I had just 
seen being loaded into a lorry in the yard 
where Darcy is busy becoming a racehorse. 

I got so excited seeing, for the first time, 
one of my horse’s stablemates going out to 
the races, to be ridden by her trainer, no less, 
that I ran down to the Coral and put a fiver 
on the nose. 

The horse didn’t win but I had a fun few 
hours fantasising that if it did I would be 
able to pay Darcy’s training fees next month, 
no problem. As it is. I’m going to have the 
same struggle as last month. 

I tried to haggle on the basis that I would 
do as much of the riding as I could myself, 
and write a book about it — if I could find a 
publisher— but the trainer insisted that the 
price was the price. In fact, within a week of 
me turning up he put the price up by a hun- 
dred quid. 

‘Really?’ I whined, as he grinned at me 
in that sardonic way of his, arm still in a sling 
from his last tumble. 

To be fair, it’s an all-in deal, and not bad 
compared with bigger yards. I tried to inter- 
est a few friends in a syndicate but they 
didn’t have the vision. They looked at me, a 
famous loony, and they looked at the thor- 
oughbred I bought as a yearling, her tummy 
all nice and full of grass after three years 
of being mollycoddled, and they thought 
‘Nahl’ So without a syndicate. I’m probably 
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going to go to the wall financially. 

‘But we’re not in it for the money, are 
we?’ said the trainer. No. We’re in it for the 
glory. And the romance. And the fairytale 
ending that might just happen if we’re very, 
very lucky. 

‘Only one in a hundred horses even 
makes it to the track,’ he tells me. ‘And of 
them, only one in a hundred wins anything.’ 

But no matter. Because as well as the 
glory, and the romance, and the fairytale 
ending — none of which will probably hap- 
pen — we’re in it for the speed. 

The heavenly, godlike, immortal speed. I 
was addicted from the first gallop. 

After that, however, it got harder. The 
second time I knew what to expect so 
my stomach was in revolt by the time we 
reached the sand track. I got up off her back 
but I couldn’t balance well enough to go 
flat out. 

As my legs burned, we lagged so far 
behind that the two horses in front disap- 
peared completely round a bend and I felt 
the oomph go out of Darcy like a burst 
balloon. 

The third time out, I was determined. 
I cast off the back protector. Jockeying is 
more like ski-ing than horse-riding. You 
need to load your leg muscles and lean your 

The heavenly, godlike, immortal 
speed, I was addicted from the 
first gallop 

body just right as you build up speed. The 
bends come round with a ‘whoosh!’ If you 
resist them or stiffen, you don’t take them 
right. 

This time, I felt Darcy bunch up like a 
coiled spring as she jogged on her tiptoes on 
to the gallops. I was in front this time, in a 
group of four. The girl jockey and I were to 
go off in a pair, with two other male jockeys 
paired behind us. 

‘OK?’ she called back. But we couldn’t 
hold our horses longer than a split second 
once their feet were on the red sand. 

After a giant leap, Darcy settled into a 
fast but workmanlike gallop, keeping game- 
ly ‘upsides’ with the more experienced horse. 
And to my absolute amazement, I rose up in 
the stirrups and managed the whole circuit 
and a half poised high above the churning 
half ton of speed beneath me. 

As we rounded the bends the thought 
entered my head that a fall at this point 
would be like shooting off piste mid-black 
run and hurtling into nowhere. I leaned for- 
ward, low over Darcy’s neck as we took a 
corner at full pelt: ‘Go on go on!’ I begged, 
and she flew round like a pro. 

We saw the shed coming up for the sec- 
ond time and let the horses slow. As we 
walked back into the yard the trainer came 
to greet us. The lead jockey informed him: 
‘She’s still smiling.’ And he shrugged and 
smiled as if to say, ‘Give it time.’ 



Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 




When Tm not busy editing the Oldie maga- 
zine, I live near Towcester in south North- 
amptonshire where things are pretty 
unexciting. It’s at a place called Stoke Park, 
where two 17th-century pavilions, original- 
ly a chapel and a library linked by colon- 
nades to the sides of a substantial country 
house, survived a fire that destroyed the 
main building in the late 19th century. It 
wasn’t always so dull here. In Tudor times 
one could have looked out across the valley 
of the River Tove to see Henry VIII hunt- 
ing deer with Anne Boleyn. On the horizon 
one can still see the tower of the church at 
Grafton Regis where Henry used to stay 
and where he had his last ever meeting with 
Cardinal Wolsey. Stoke Park was on Crown 
land, which in 1629 was given by Charles I, 
in payment of a debt, to a courtier and entre- 
preneur called Sir Francis Crane, founder 
of the Mortlake tapestry works in London. 
With the assistance of the architect Inigo 
Jones, an admirer of Andrea Palladio, he 
built the pavilions that are still there today, 
the remnants of what is supposed to be the 
first example in Britain of a palladian layout 
— a house with two pavilions linked by col- 
onnades to its sides. 

There followed quite a lively period. 
Charles I stayed there in 1635, the year 
before Crane died, and in 1672 there was a 
long visit by Isaac Newton, who complained 
in letters to London about the inefficien- 
cy of the Towcester postal service. During 
the next couple of centuries Stoke Park 
remained the property of Crane’s descend- 
ants, and nothing much seems to have hap- 
pened there until the fire of 1886 — nor 
indeed thereafter until it was requisitioned 
in the second world war for use by Canadian 
troops who left the place derelict. In 1953 
the pavilions were bought and restored by 




‘Looks familiar — was he on “Fm a Celebrity”, 
“Big Brother” or “Strictly ”? ’ 



my late uncle Robin, my father’s brother, 
and his partner, a Hungarian refugee from 
Nazism called Andrew Revai. 

They were a gay couple, and Andrew 
was an art historian with many friends in 
the art world. These included Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland and John Piper, who 
were regular visitors, as was Anthony Blunt, 
whom Andrew revered but I found to be 
rather cold and creepy when I met him there. 
My wife and I liked Andrew, however, and 
made him godfather to our eldest daughter. 
He died in 1974, and my uncle used to say 
how lucky it was that he hadn’t lived to learn 
of Blunt’s treachery, for it would have bro- 
ken his heart, so grateful was he to this coun- 
try for giving him refuge. 

But blow me down if things were not 
rather more interesting than I ever realised. 
A new biography of Guy Burgess — Sta- 
lin’s Englishman by Andrew Lownie — says 
that Revai had also been Burgess’s lover 
and had been recruited by him as a Soviet 
agent with the codename Taffy. As the Lon- 
don correspondent of a Hungarian news- 
paper and occasional commentator for the 
BBC’s Hungarian service, Revai was said to 
have reported back to Burgess on the doings 
of foreign journalists, particularly Hungar- 
ians and Swedes, which doesn’t sound very 
important. Nevertheless! I hasten to say 
that there is not the smallest suggestion that 
my uncle Robin was involved in any of this 
kind of stuff, and I feel sure that he wasn’t. 
I doubt if he had any idea what his lover 
was up to, so one might also consider him 
lucky to have died before the publication of 
Andrew Lownie’s book. 

But now, as I said, there is not much 
excitement at Stoke Park. I feed the ducks 
and the chickens, drive to Towcester to shop 
(always having to slow down for the horses 
and bicyclists in which this county abounds), 
take the dog for the occasional walk, but not 
much else. Last weekend, though, things 
suddenly looked up. Stoke Park was used as 
the setting for a scene from a very low-budg- 
et film seething with sex and violence. The 
plot, I was told, involved a woman journalist 
who joined a vigilante group to track down 
the rapist and murderer of her daughter. 

The scene filmed in one of the pavilions 
showed the heroine, who had arranged to 
meet the murderer there, getting battered 
by some bad guys but then being saved by 
the lead vigilante, who was subsequently 
gunned down. The man playing this unfor- 
tunate chap gave me his card, which named 
him as Robin Reid, an Olympic bronze 
medallist and thrice super-middleweight 
champion of the world. The garden was 
full of people with guns, including a man 
in police uniform who arrived in a proper 
police car. I thought at first he had come 
to arrest someone, possibly me, and greeted 
him with appropriate deference until I real- 
ised he was just another actor. There is life 
in the old place yet. 
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Winemaker’s lunch with Pablo 
Cuneo of Bodego Ruca Malen 

Join us in the Spectator boardroom for the next in 
our series of Winemaker lunches, with Pablo Cuneo, head 
winemaker at Bodega Ruca Malen, one of Argentina’s 
finest boutique wineries. 

Pablo will introduce five of Ruca Malen’s award-winning 
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Forman & Field. 
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home. Book now to avoid disappointment. 
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The turf 

Positive thinking 

Robin Oakley 



I was both delighted and unsurprised that 
Denis Healey made it to 98. One day in the 
1970s I took him to lunch at L’Epicure. As he 
encouraged the waiter to pile his plate high- 
er and higher from the hors-d’oeuvre trol- 
ley, my astonishment must have been plain 
because he grinned and declared: ‘Don’t 
worry about me — both my parents lived 
into their nineties.’ Another time, Mrs Oak- 
ley and I were in a dusty square in Collioure 
in south-west France when music began 
blaring from a loudspeaker to advertise a 
nearby circus. We looked up to see — along 
with toothless old ladies in black and pipe- 
smoking locals playing a vicious game of 
boules — Denis Winston Healey, in the kind 
of baggy, knee-length khaki shorts worn in 
the 1960s by holidaying British males, danc- 
ing solo in the dust with a dreamy expres- 
sion on his face. Denis Healey didn’t care 
what people thought of him and everything 
he did he did with confidence. 

In racing it is remarkable what confi- 
dence can do for you. Just look at Frankie 
Dettori on Golden Horn in the Prix de I’Arc 
de Triomphe. From a bad draw he went up 
the outside of the field well away from the 
others, ringing no alarm bells among his fel- 
low riders, and then crossed at the right point 
to slot into second behind the pacemaker, 
perfectly poised for the thrust that finished 
the race. It was one of those rides that if you 
bring it off has you labelled a genius and if 
it fails has sporting trolls composing your 
professional obituary. Dettori had the cour- 
age to risk such tactics, but what gave him 
that courage was having ridden six previous 
Group One winners this season, five of them 
for John Gosden, before the Arc. 

It works at all levels. At Newmarket last 
Saturday the Betfred Cesar ewitch, the sec- 
ond half of the Autumn Double, was won in 
the last stride by the 50-1 Grumeti, better 
known as a hurdler and ridden by the lit- 
tle-known Adam Beschizza. To show how 
much faith connections had in his chances 
Grumeti’s trainer Alan King hadn’t both- 
ered to attend and the horse’s owner Max 
McNeill had preferred to watch his son play- 
ing rugby. But Adam Beschizza had insist- 
ed to the owner’s brother Hugh that he was 
going to be in the first four of the 34-horse 
cavalry charge. In the race Grumeti had less 
than a clear passage as horses ran out of gas 
in front of him but Beschizza came wide and 
drove his mount up to the leaders in the last 
furlong, gaining victory over the gambled-on 
Oriental Fox by a short head. It wasn’t the 
kind of ride you expect from a journeyman 
jockey struggling to get on enough mounts 
to pay the gas bill but the 22-year-old had 
one thing going for him: it may have been 



only his 14th winner of the season but just a 
fortnight before, in an equally tight finish, he 
had won the first half of the Autumn Double, 
the Cambridgeshire, on the 14-1 shot Third 
Time Lucky. For a jockey like Beschizza his 
share of the £100,000 prize was, he admitted, 
‘like gold dust’. Important, too, was the pub- 
licity attached to riding a big-race winner on 
Channel Four’s TV coverage. But it was the 
intangible benefit that really mattered, the 
boost to his self-belief. As one of his fellow 
riders told me recently, ‘When you are riding 
with confidence the gaps start opening for 
you.’ True. But as Dettori, too, has stressed 
you need confidence to go for those gaps 
and to communicate that will to win to your 
mount. That is hard to develop when you are 
riding mostly no-hopers on the all-weather 
at Wolverhampton and Chelmsford. Adam 
Beschizza is a realist. He told us at New- 
market that the first big win hadn’t hugely 
increased his bookings. ‘A Cambridgeshire 
can’t move mountains. There haven’t been 
any job offers and it is a fickle game, but 
it certainly can’t do any harm.’ Now that 

Even as a big raw unfurnished 
baby Air Force Blue was head and 
shoulders above the rest 



Bridge 

Janet de Botton 



Two weeks playing the Bermuda Bowl (world 
championships) in Chennai ended heart- 
breakingly for England’s awesome Open 
Team and their loyal supporters, who watched 
every board they could on BBO. They had 
qualified easily to the play-offs and drew 
USA 1 (the favourites for the gold medal) in 
the quarter final. After a thrilling match, Eng- 
land emerged victorious and the crowd (well, 
me and my pet budgie) went mad. 

They drew Poland in the semi-final, 
which turned out to be the most exciting 
match I can remember. Ninety-six boards 
were played, and England took the lead for 
the first time after board 90 — having been 
over 40 IMPs down at one stage. This is the 
very last hand of the semi-final and England 
were up 4.3 IMPs — exactly their carry over: 

Dealer East E-W vulnerable 

4 AlO 5 3 2 
V 7 6 5 3 
♦ 5 4 2 

4 10 



he had that Autumn Double in the book, 
though, you could see there was just that lit- 
tle bit more swagger in the way he strode 
back across the parade ring to the weighing 
room. 

The confidence in the Coolmore team 
when Air Force Blue came out to con- 
test the Group One Dewhurst Stakes was 
almost tangible. What Aidan O’Brien likes 
to refer to as ‘the Lads’ were out in force to 
watch the latest off their production line of 
champions simply blow away a quality field 
of rivals. Aidan couldn’t stop talking about 
him afterwards, revealing that even as a big 
raw unfurnished baby on soft ground in the 
spring Air Force Blue had been head and 
shoulders above the rest. He is, said his train- 
er, the best two-year-old he has ever handled 
who would even ‘blow away’ their hugely 
impressive Fillies’ Mile winner Minding. 
O’Brien has awarded that label before, but 
the bookies clearly believe him: Air Force 
Blue is already the shortest priced horse for 
the 2000 Guineas since Frankel. We have 
been warned. 




‘Sigh. One of these days well come home to find 
they’ve had a wild party.’ 



4 KQ 8 

y 9 

♦ 107 6 
4AK J 8 4 3 
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West North 

Pass ly 

Pass pass 



East South 

Pass INT 

pass 24 

pass 



East/West (England) were never in the 
bidding as 24 from West is conventional over 
a NT opening. He might have balanced over 
24 — but who can blame him for passing? 
England’s Tony Forrester led 4Ace and con- 
tinued with 46 to the King and Ace. Declar- 
er, Piotr Gawrys, now played 49 covered by 
the Queen and ducked. West continued with 
♦10 won by the Queen and Declarer played 
his second spade. West offering the 8. Declar- 
er went into the tank and all England prayed 
he would put in the 410 and go one off on 
a cross ruff. When he eventually played the 
Ace that was 8 tricks and +110. 

At the other table, the English South 
opened !♦, West overcalled 24 and eventual- 
ly played 34 making ten tricks and +130. That 
was the swing Poland needed. They gained 
6 imps to win by 1.7. Poland went on to beat 
Sweden in the final and become the new world 
champions. Congrats to them — they played 
brilliantly — but it’s still heartbreaking. 
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Chess 

Thud and blunder 

Raymond Keene 

The Fide World Cup, which finished last 
week in Baku, boasted over $1 million in 
overall prize money, with $100,000 going to 
the winner. The format consisted of short 
sharp knockout matches, hardly congenial to 
heavyweight contenders such as Kramnik, 
Topalov, Aronian, Nakamura and Caruana, 
who were all eliminated in the early stages. 

The final, as befits an ultimate shoot-out, 
lasted much longer, and extraordinarily the 
ten games between Sergei Karjakin and 
Peter Svidler all ended decisively. Karjakin 
came back from the grave on more than one 
occasion to secure the laurels, but the 
tournament was mainly notable for the 
egregious blunders committed by both sides. 

Karjakin -Svidler: Fide World Cup, Baku 2015 




a h c d c f g h 



Here White could play the simple 37 Bxf7+ when 
the game would very likely end as a draw. Instead 
White unwisely pressed for more with 37 Rb5?? 
but after 37 ... Kh8 Black was simply a piece up. 

38 Rd5 Nb6 White resigns 

Svidler-Karjakin: Baku 2015 (diagram 2) 

This game featured an extraordinary blunder by 
Svidler. He was 2-0 ahead in the ini tial four-game 
match and only needed a draw to be the overall 
winner. He is actually winning this position rather 
easily and after 28 Qc3 Black can resign. Instead 
he played 28 Rxf2?? Qh4 29 Qd2?? 29 Qxe8 



PUZZLE NO. 383 

Black to play. This is from Karjakin- Svidler, Fide 
World Cup, Baku 2015. The position occurred ear- 
lier in the third game detailed above. Black played 
1 ... b4, missing something much stronger. What 
should he have played? Answers to me at The 
Spectator by Tuesday 20 October or via email to 
victoria@spectator.co.uk. The winner will be the 
first correct answer out of a hat, and each week 
there is a prize of £20. Please include a postal 
address and allow six weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 Qxf4 

Lost week's winner John Briggs, Whickham, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 



Diagram 2 




\x h c d c r ^ h 



Diagram 3 




abode f g h 

Qxf2+ 30 Kh2 Qxb6 31 Qd7+ Rf7 32 Qxd5 
Qxb4 leaves Black better, but winning is 
difficult as his king is permanently exposed. 

29 ... Rxf2 30 Qc3+ d4 White resigns 

Karjakin won the next game to make the score 
2-2 and force the rapid-play playoff. 

Karjakin -Svidler: Baku 2015 (diagram 3) 

After 42 ... Re8 Black has all the chances since 
he has a slight material advantage, although 
winning will not be easy. Instead he blundered a 
rook and had to resign instantly. 42 ... Kg8?? 
43 Qxb8+ Black resigns 




11 !’> c d e r g h 



Competition 
Change of direction 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2919 you were invited to 
write a poem that begins with the first line 
or two lines of a well-known poem but then 
takes off in a new and unexpected direction. 

It was an exceptionally crowded field 
this week and the winners below fought off 
strong competition to take £20 each. Basil 
Ransome-Davies pockets the bonus fiver. 

What is this life if, full of care, 

We’ve skid marks in our underwear 
Like script on cabalistic scrolls 
To trace the passage of our souls? 

The chthonic streaks, the karmic smears 
Stir to the surface latent fears 
Of Hell for acolytes of sleaze 
Who stain their pristine BVDs. 

To crack these runic secrets might 
Disclose an everlasting night, 

A sulphuretted pit of doom, 

The horror in the laundry room. 

If unhygienically we choose 
To overlook our moral dues, 

We cannot wipe away our sin. 

It is the brown stuff we are in. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 

And, swollen by the weather’s turn, 

I inundate the valley. 

I spread abroad o’er field and fen 
In depth beyond endurance. 

The ruined farmer wonders when 
He’ll hear from his insurance. 

And slow and sure, ’neath kitchen door 
And up through floors I bubble 
And rising more, across the floor 
I spread my load of trouble. 

At last I reach the undredged reen 
And join the sea, my mother. 

I leave a residue obscene 
Of men who blame each other. 

Frank Upton 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun 
So what? It wasn’t with her eyes she won me. 
Between the sheets, she’s nothing like a nun, 

And I give thanks for every time she’s done me. 
The sun is welcome to its realm of sky, 

So she gives me warm welcome in her bed. 

I eye her not to praise her shining eye, 

But for the bright pledge of her aye instead. 

I disregard her skin, her breath, her hair — 

Mere incidentals, not the main event. 

Her down-to-business skills are sweet and rare; 

She burns and melts me to my heart’s content. 

Eye candy? No, but brilliant vis-a-vis 
An altogether sightless part of me. 

Chris O’ Carroll 

Much have I travelled in the realms of Gold- 
Man Sachs and many a bonus have I seen; 
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On IP. Morgan’s payroll have I been, 

And cunning credit swaps adroitly sold. 

Oft of a rival bank had I been told 
Ruled by Narcissus with a ruthless fist, 

And when he wooed me, I did not resist. 

By riches and by vanity cajoled. 

Once there, with braggadocio and lies, 

I wantonly careered towards my doom. 

While wiser watchers of the City’s skies 
Espied grave clouds, that warned of tempest, loom. 
I stared at ruin with scarce -believing eyes. 

Silent, before a screen, in darkened room. 

Hugh King 

I see the boys of summer in their ruin 
And wonder what the hell they think they’re doing 
The coke they’re sniffing and the pigs they’re 
screwing. 

Where is the power, the passion and the glory? 
Gone to the bad, the same old blame old story. 
They’re minting money and they’re voting Tory. 

None of them do the sort of t hin g we useter. 

They haven’t got the balls, the jungle juiceter 
Behave like men and strut it like a rooster. 

Their bolt’s been shot. They’ve gone to pot. 

They’re finished. 

The golden glow is little more than tinnish. 
Tarnished, unvarnished, utterly diminished. 

These boys of light are curdlers in their folly. 
They’ve sold the dream we used to have for lolly. 
And scorn the workers’ beer to drink the bolly. 

Bright day is done. It makes me melancholy. 

John Whitworth 

Ts there anybody there?’ said the traveller. 

As he tapped on the ticket booth glass. 

In his palm lay the price of the journey 
And his new senior railway pass. 

In the silence that greeted his query 
His attention was caught by a sign, 

‘The trains won’t be running this morning. 

We’ve a problem with leaves on the line.’ 

‘And there’s dew on the tracks,’ boomed the 
Tannoy, 

‘And we’re getting the wrong type of snow. 

So you’d hoped for alternative transport? 

The replacement bus service says no. 

‘Engineering works, problems with staffing. 

All the drivers have walked out on strike. 

If you thought that a train would convey you. 

Best forget it and go on your bike.’ 

Sylvia Fairley 

‘’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves’ 

But what did you expect? 

I didn’t switch the spellcheck on 
And used predictive text. 

John Priestland 

NO. 2922; FASHION DESIGN 

‘Hoodie’, ‘onesie’, ‘jegging’, ‘coatigan’ — 
some strange words for items of clothing 
have emerged in recent years. You are invit- 
ed to come up with your own examples — 
the item of clothing and a definition. Please 
submit up to five each to lucy@spectator. 
co.uk by midday on 28 October. 



Crossword 
2233: 
Clutching 
at straws! 

hy Doc 



The unclued lights, either indi- 
vidually or as a pair, are of a 
kind. Ignore one accent. 



Across 

4 Read tea-leaves with nettle 
and flour ingredients (11, 
two words) 

12 Rejected English found in 
pithy sayings (6) 

14 Silent block (5) 

19 Spare book (7) 

21 Pay some Brazilian temp 

(4) 

24 Ex-giant, literally (4) 

25 Sarcophaga May left out 
(7, hyphened) 

30 Farrier’s requisite to catch 
brownie first (7) 

31 HM by empty taxi-rank (4) 

32 Sailor’s confection for 
seabird (7) 

34 Trees from eastern railway 
company, once (4) 

35 Payment from a Spielberg 
remake, we’re told (7) 

37 Manoeuvres involved spy 
round boundaries of 
Lesotho (5) 

40 Climbing without a track 
to follow (5) 

41 Timeless regulation 
adapted for brain tissue (9) 

43 Appropriate instruction at 
Texan installation (7, 
hyphened) 

44 Great pressure in the 
Senate, unusually (11, two 
words) 

Down 

1 It measures hardness from 
rotten smelter core (11) 

2 How Mr Hyde composed 
verse (6) 

3 Homes’ bronze coin (5) 
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5 Circular cross - gosh! (4) 

6 Aftermath of hostilities up 
north (4) 

7 But they are downs! (7) 

8 Financed section of game 
and ran up debts (7) 

10 Motorway alert broadcast 
about Scottish cripple (7) 

15 Groups at half-time having 
time to sit, first (5) 

17 Snaffle silver back from 
musical (7) 

20 21 goes round and blows 
up! (7) 

26 Elephant goad regularly 
turned up stuck on yak (5) 

27 Its grey powder and lily 
turned up on screen 
picture (7) 

33 Spenser’s handles on turn- 
stiles (6) 

36 Tenanted land (5) 



A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
2 November. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
Dictionary instead of cash— 
ring the word ‘Dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2233, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SWIH 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for prize 
delivery. 



Name 

Address 



Email. 
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SOLUTION TO 2230: LOT 46 



The unclued lights are FRENCH DEPARTEMENTS, with 
five of them placed in the grid at their correct administrative 
number: 2, 3, 25, 36, and 39. 

First prize Gordon Hobbs, Woodford Green, Essex 
Runners-up Rowan Priestman, Burpham, Guildford; 

J. Caldwell, Winster, Windermere 
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Status Anxiety 
How I’d make a success 
of a nude-free Playboy 

Toby Young 



I can’t say that I’m surprised Play- 
boy has decided to stop publish- 
ing pictures of naked women. On 
the contrary, I was amazed to learn 
that it still does. What on earth is the 
point of a nudie magazine in an era 
when pornography of every conceiv- 
able kind is available at the click of 
a mouse? 

Hugh Hefner, the magazine’s 
89-year-old founder, has always 
strongly objected to the word ‘porno- 
graphy’ — he prefers ‘erotica’, obvi- 
ously — and, to be fair, he did manage 
to position Playboy as more upmar- 
ket than rivals such as Penthouse 
and Hustler. In its heyday, it includ- 
ed interviews with the likes of Martin 
Luther King and Jimmy Carter and 
could afford to pay proper writers 
such as Norman Mailer and Martin 
Amis to contribute. I’ve even taken 
Hef’s shilling myself. 

But will this sophisticated gloss be 
enough to sustain the brand after the 
famous pictorials have been junked? 
The ‘new’ Playboy will only include 
photographs that can be categorised 
as ‘PG-13’, suitable for those aged 13 
and above. And by ‘suitable’, I mean 
considered appropriate by the moth- 
ers of 13-year-old boys, not the boys 
themselves. 

My cynical view is that Playboy'^ 
patina of seriousness was just a fig 
leaf, a way of enabling men to con- 




Imagine if 
Marlboro 
stopped 
making 
cigarettes 
and tried to 
reinvent itself 
as a company 
that sold 
cowboy outfits 



ceal their true motives for subscrib- 
ing — ‘I just buy it for the articles.’ 
Whether they were deceiving their 
partners or themselves is a moot 
point, but it’s hard to imagine anyone 
buying Playboy for these psychologi- 
cal prophylactics alone. The equiva- 
lent, I suppose, would be if Marlboro 
stopped making cigarettes and tried 
to reinvent itself as a company that 
sold cowboy outfits. 

Playboy'^ other excuse was that 
it was advancing the cause of sexual 
liberation — curing America of the 
neurotic illnesses caused by sexual 
repression. Its pictorials were dressed 
up with words such as ‘uninhibited’ 
and ‘frank’ and the girls presented 
as wholesome outdoor types — pil- 
lars of sanity. Whether gazing at pic- 
tures of naked women does improve 
your mental health is debatable, but 
if Playboy'^ aim was to destroy the 
taboo around female nudity it has 
succeeded like gangbusters. Today, 
you cannot leave your house without 
seeing naked women on billboards, 
posters, magazine covers, not to men- 
tion the internet. Thanks, in part, to 
Playboy, you no longer have to pay 
£4.99 in order to see such images. It is 
a victim of its own success. 

My view is that it should reinvent 
itself as a top-shelf magazine for the 
over-50s — and I don’t just say that in 
the hope that they’ll employ me again. 
In 2008, the director of the film ver- 
sion of How to Lose Friends & Alien- 
ate People took me to Hugh Hefner’s 
Fourth of July party at ‘the mansion’. 

I was pathetically excited on the 
way there, peppering my compan- 
ion with questions about things such 
as ‘grotto etiquette’. I shouldn’t have 
bothered. It was one of the most dis- 



appointing experiences of my life. Yes, 
there were a few beautiful women 
in attendance, but they looked list- 
less and bored, as if they were only 
there on sufferance. And no wonder, 
because the average age of the male 
guests was 75. Hef himself was 82 
at the time. The women were more 
interested in playing rummy than 
engaging in full-blooded debauchery. 
I was the only person there to trouble 
the barman for a drink. The bunnies 
were sipping Diet Coke and the men 
were drinking cocoa. 

I was suddenly gripped by the idea 
of sneaking into the house and hiding 
in a cupboard until all the guests had 
gone home. My plan was to sneak out 
at 9.30 p.m. and gather material for 
a piece about what really went on at 
the Playboy mansion after dark. The 
gag, of course, would be that every- 
one was asleep. I even had a begin- 
ning: ‘It was the night of Hef’s Party 
and not a creature was stirring. . . ’ But 
my companion vetoed the idea. ‘I’ll 
never be invited back,’ he said. 

A magazine aimed squarely at 
this crowd would surely be a big hit. 
Like Saga, but for ageing swingers 
(unless that describes Saga'^ reader- 
ship already). It would contain ads 
for Viagra and other cures for erectile 
dysfunction and pieces by octogenar- 
ian lotharios on how to keep up with 
women half your age. Jack Nicholson 
would feature regularly on the cover. 
It could change its name to Oldboy. 

Hef, if you’re reading this, Tm will- 
ing to take on the editorship. No need 
to invite me to your Fourth of July 
party, a huge salary will be fine. 



Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 



MICHAEL HEATH 
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I know who’s going to win 
the World Cup. I think 

Roger Alton 



E ngland did have some clear win- 
ners in their otherwise beached 
Rugby World Cup campaign in 
the unlikely form of Lawrence Dalla- 
glio, Martin Johnson and Jack White- 
hall, principals in the dazzling Sam- 
sung Rugby School TV ads. 

Superbly funny and brilliantly 
filmed, the ads take a chipper White- 
hall through the finer points of rugby 
with, among others, Jason Robinson 
and a bulky, greying but still mighty 
scary Jason Leonard. You won’t see 
many things more fabulous than for- 
mer England star Maggie Alphonsi 
chucking Whitehall about 20 yards 
backwards when he tries to tackle 
her. And Johnners, who knew? Such 
comic timing. 

What are we going to do without 
them? It’s a pity that some of those 
guys, not to mention the mighty Mag- 
gie, weren’t ready to strap on their 
boots for England. As it is, this superb 
tournament — possibly the best World 
Cup in any sport, including cricket 
and football, in living memory — will, 
I think, go the way of the southern 
hemisphere rugby championship a 




It’s a pity that 
some of those 
guys, not 
to mention 
the mighty 
Maggie, 
weren’t ready 
to strap on 
their boots for 
England 



few months back. Not that I know: I 
backed France at 18-1, they are now 
25-1 in a field reduced by 60 per cent. 
This is what should happen. South 
Africa will beat Wales (who aren’t 
as good as they thought they were). 
New Zealand will beat France (who 
aren’t nearly as good as I thought they 
were). Argentina will beat Ireland 
(the Pumas are getting better with 
every game and Ireland are creaking 
badly). And Australia will beat Scot- 
land (because they always do). 

In the semis, expect the All Blacks 
to beat the Springboks, but get bat- 
tered, and Australia to beat Argentina. 
Then Australia will beat New Zealand. 
That’s what I’m saying and Ladbrokes 
has the evidence. 

What has emerged from this epic 
World Cup is the strength of the Tier 2 
nations: Japan’s match against the 
US was one of the most enjoyable of 
the tournament. Here’s a plan: all the 
Tier 1 nations must play at least two 
games a year against a Tier 2 nation, 
one away from home. Georgia and 
Romania should join the Six Nations, 
making eight nations with two divi- 
sions of four, playing home and away 
in six matches. The bottom team from 
the top four would be replaced by 
the top team from the bottom four. 
Japan, the US, Canada and the Pacific 
Islands must play an annual competi- 
tion in a period where clubs are forced 
to release players. 

But enough of rugby. The next big 



question is whether Andy Murray will 
be able to pull a sickie to get out of the 
ATP World Tour finals on hard courts 
at the 02 next month. I do hope so: he 
is an honourable man, but his mission 
for the year has always been the Davis 
Cup final a week later on clay, and he 
doesn’t want to put his back out. Mur- 
ray could be banned for the whole of 
2016 if he does pull out, but the ATP 
should show a little tenderness. 

There’s an interesting moral dilem- 
ma heading towards Great Britain’s 
Davis Cup team in the handsome form 
of Aljaz Bedene. Born in Slovenia, he’s 
now a British citizen and eligible to 
play for GB. He seems like a proper 
gent and laudably says he won’t play 
for GB as it is only fair that those who 
got the team to the final should play. 
However, it would make for a much 
stronger team if he does get to play 
instead of some of the guys on the 
outer reaches of the top 500. 

Of the 17,000 pictures we’ve seen of 
Jurgen Klopp, the former Dortmund 
manager now in residence at Anfield, 
the most striking were a set featuring 
the manager, his wife, his wife’s dog, 
his wife’s son and girlfriend and a secu- 
rity man or two. The star of the show 
was not, as you’d expect, the dog, but 
Klopp. We do like to idolise our man- 
agers here, don’t we? Managers are 
the new star players: only older, cooler, 
better dressed and infinitely less like- 
ly to behave like a jerk in a nightclub. 
Welcome to the club, Jurgen. 



DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 




Q. Might I suggest an alternative 
solution to E.B. of London’s 
problem (3 October) about the 
person sporting a ‘maddening’ 
blackhead at a poolside party? 
Surely a more tactful way of 
drawing the man’s attention to 
the blackhead would have been 
for E.B. to pretend she thought it 
was an insect that had landed. On 
failing to shoo it away, she could 
have exclaimed that it might be 
a tick and he should remove it 
and then offered to assist in this 
operation. The nuisance could 
thus have been dealt with without 



the poor man even discovering 
that he had an embarrassing zit. 

— J.P., Stratford upon Avon 

A. Thank you. The first part of 
your solution is good but the 
second part is unusable, since a 
tick bite can be such a real menace. 
Make it absolutely clear what 
you removed, but refer to it as a 
‘comedo’, the more glamorous 
scientific term for blackhead. 

Q. I have an elderly acquaintance 
whom I have been meaning to 
phone for ages. The problem 
is that it is impossible to bring 
the conversation to a close. Last 
time I called this excellent lady, 

I arranged with my husband to 
‘rescue’ me at a given time by 
pretending there was someone 
at the door, but even that didn’t 
work. I know that the Queen has 
a trick of moving on by making 



people feel that they, not HM, 
have terminated the conversation. 
Do you have any idea how this 
works when she wants to get off 
the phone? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Try this method. Ring 
tomorrow morning and say you 
can’t talk now but you are longing 
have a really long chat and want 
to book her in for one. Will she 
by any chance be free later that 
morning as you will have a slot 
between (for example) 12 and 
12.15 p.m., when somebody is 
arriving to see you? Give her 
longer if you like but when the 
time slot expires, there is nothing 
to stop you ringing your own 
doorbell so she can hear it. 

Q. My daughter (aged 30) 
recently got married and I was 
delighted but surprised to receive 



so many letters from her young 
friends thanking me. In my day, 
one didn’t thank for a wedding. 
Has the etiquette changed? 

— M.R., Milton Keynes 

A. Traditionally, thank-you letters 
were not expected for weddings 
from guests — all of whom had 
been invited (technically) by the 
bride’s parents. The bride was, and 
is, expected to thank promptly for 
presents. With social media and 
the fact that so many brides now 
do their own thing, the etiquette 
has become less clear, but one 
thing is certain — no one objects 
to being thanked. Equally, while 
in the olden days a bride would 
thank everyone for the presents 
whether she knew them or not, 
today the bridegroom may well 
do it if he knows the present-giver 
better than the bride does. This 
must be counted as a good thing. 
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Food 

Sombrero fallout 

Tanya Gold 



P edro’s Tex-Mex Cantina is a fan- 
tastical shack near a ring road in 
Norwich. It was recently asked 
to stop handing out sombreros at 
the University of East Anglia Fresh- 
ers’ Fair, because anti-racist activists 
(henceforth known as ‘morons’) at 
the UEA Freshers’ Fair reckon the 
sombrero is racist, and gave the staff 
of Pedro’s Tex-Mex Cantina a lecture 
about ‘cultural appropriation’, which 
they took well; that is, they did not set 
fire to the UEA Freshers’ Fair, which 
is what I would have done. 

This is where we are with progres- 
sive politics. Spectator reader, although 
I think you knew that anyway. Anyone 
who thinks wearing a sombrero is rac- 
ist — rather than suave, because the 
usual student headgear is still the traf- 
fic cone — needs an education in the 
true nature of racism, and should visit 
Ferguson or Tower Hamlets, instead 
of wondering if Yad Vashem should 
do millinery, and calling, however 
obliquely, for ‘white culture for white 
people’, because they are morons. I 
was overcome by a dark longing to 
wear a sombrero and vomit all over 
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speaking, it is 
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Twitter. Perhaps I can persuade the 
editor of this magazine to offer every 
subscriber a sombrero and a stick- 
on Zapata moustache? Perhaps we 
could rename the UK ‘El Sombrero’? 
It is obvious that racism will not be 
eradicated by banning the sombrero. 
Polemically speaking, it is a straw hat, 
and we all know it. 

Anyway I was so angry I went to 
Norwich in solidarity with the sombre- 
ro, a hat too often maligned because, 
on the right face, it can be terrifying. 
Norwich is, as you know, a city famous, 
at least in Jewish circles, for a medie- 
val pogrom — was anyone wearing a 
sombrero? It has a re-pointed Norman 
castle on a boob-shaped hill; many 
Georgian houses; and a market selling 
principally baskets. 

Pedro’s Tex-Mex Cantina is a 
wooden house, alone in its park; its 
sign — ‘Open All Day Saturday from 
12 noon’ is in Labour colours, which 
might confuse the morons; Pedro’s 
Tex-Mex Cantina is, in signage terms, 
wearing borrowed robes. It reminds 
me, for some reason, of the Mos Eis- 
ley Cantina in Star Wars even if the 
exterior is pointy, Swiss and vaguely 
Heidi; and also of Casablanca. It is a 





‘We decided to focus on coffee.’ 



place out of time. Inside, it is a Tex- 
Mex theme park: dull gold walls with 
red and green stripes for the Mexican 
flag; wooden booths; paintings of cac- 
tus; a saddle; a plastic buffalo; a plastic 
lizard; a wooden lizard; masks; fans; a 
random guitar; an excellent painting 
of a man in a sombrero (racist bas- 
tard); many, many sombreros. One 
table, set for 12, has a sombrero at 
each place setting, like a gun, or a rac- 
ist novelty item, perhaps a balloon or 
whistle, celebrating the Confederacy; 
on the wall is an ornamental sombrero 
in mauve velvet. It is a taunt. A couple 
suck cocktails in tandem; their som- 
breros touch. 

Now I am here, what to do? I ask 
the staff about the ‘incident’. They are 
discreet, but they giggle; their eyeballs 
roll up the walls towards a plastic liz- 
ard. I order a non-alcoholic mojito, or 
‘faux-hijo’, and read the menu, which 
is large, gaudy and dedicated to getting 
the more racist elements of Norwich 
as drunk as possible on Pedro’s party 
jugs without the need for hospitalisa- 
tion, due to the application of huge 
amounts of meat. I can’t face nachos, 
mucho nachos, combo dinners or clas- 
sic Pedro’s stacks, so I order sizzling 
chicken fajitas, which I eat while wear- 
ing my sombrero and taking selfies. 
They are huge, doughy and excellent. 
I ask the party next in the next booth 
if they have heard of the racist som- 
breros and, if so, what do they think. 
‘Fucking morons’ is their summary. We 
eat the sizzling chicken fajitas near the 
ring road of fear. 



Pedro’s Tex Mex Cantina, Chapelfield 
Gardens, Norwich NR2 INY, 
tel: 01603 614725. 



MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Crusade 

One thing grabbed my attention 
from David Cameron’s speech, 
long ago in the middle of last 
week. ‘We need a national 
crusade to get homes built.’ I’m 
as interested in housing as the 
next mother with a practically 
homeless grown-up daughter, 
but it was the word crusade that 
astonished me. I did not think a 
politician could use it now. 

Just after the atrocities of 
11 September 2001, George 
Bush said: ‘This crusade, this war 
on terrorism, is going to take 
a while.’ Some listeners feared 
this was confirmation of a ‘clash 
of civilisations’. But, from the 
Muslim side, some objections 




were ill-founded historically. 

English-speaking warriors 
who set off in the 11th and 12th 
centuries to free the Holy Places 
did not call themselves crusaders. 
The word is surprisingly recent. 
When Samuel Johnson published 
his dictionary (1755) he listed the 
word as croisade.Thdit might have 
been because he disliked crusade 
having a bastard form, with a 
Spanish stem and a French suffix. 
Gibbon did use crusade, but it 
had come into English only in the 



reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The concept of a crusade did 
not seem shameful, but possessed 
positive connotations. In 1859, the 
Crusade of Rescue was started, to 
help destitute Catholic children; 
its name changed in 1985 to the 
Catholic Children’s Society. A 
Church of England clergyman, 
Albert Kestin, founded the 
Crusaders youth organisation in 
1900; its name changed to Urban 
Saints in 2007. 

Politicians wanted to profit 
from the associations of crusade. 
Lord Beaverbrook launched 
his Empire Crusade in 1929 to 
champion imperial free trade 
(and tariffs on goods from 



outside). That is why he put a little 
crusader on the masthead of the 
Daily Express, who remains there 
forlornly today. Beaverbrook’s 
initiative of fielding Empire Free 
Trade candidates against Tories 
provoked Baldwin’s jibe about 
‘power without responsibility’. 

On 5 October 1936, the 
Jarrow Crusade set off, with the 
blessing of the bishop (who then 
wrote to the Times declaring he 
wanted such marches discouraged 
in general). The men carried 
a big banner saying ‘Jarrow 
Crusade’, but I can’t see Mr 
Cameron unfurling a ‘Housing 
Crusade’ banner over newly dug 
foundations. — Dot Wordsworth 
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The Tradition Chronographe independant 7077 perpetuates the creative 
heritage of Breguet by interpreting it in a contemporary and innovative 
way. it is comprised of two entireiy independent gear trains. The first, set 
to a frequency of 5Hz to enhance precision measurement, is devoted to 
the chronograph, whiie the second, operating at 3Hz, is dedicated to the 
hours and minutes. History is stiii being written... 



Breguet, the innovator, 

Tradition Chronographe Independant 7077 
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